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THE CRIMINALITY OF ONE OFFENCE. 


A SERMON BY REV. Z. PADDOCK; 
Of the Oneida Conferences 


‘Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all,’ James ii, 10. 

Law, in the widest sense of the term, simply means a rule of 
action. It always supposes a superior, which an inferior is bound 
to obey. Gop, being the creator, preserver, and, therefore, pro- 
prietor of all things, is the great source of all law. 

The laws by which he governs his own Universe are divided into 
two general kinds orclasses. The first are denominated physical laws, 
by which are intended those laws that govern mere matter, in 
all its endlessly diversified forms; including, of course, the irrational 
animal part of the creation. The second have the general designa- 
tion of moral law, comprehending all those precepts which are de- 
signed to regulate the conduct of moral agents. ‘These last consti- 
tute what we call God’s moral government of the world. 

Our Divine Saviour and infallible Teacher has seen fit to reduce 
the whole of the moral law, which, in the Old Testament, is ampli- 
fied into various precepts, into two positive injunctions; namely, 
love to God and love to man. ‘Thou shalt, says he, ‘love the Lord 
thy God with all. thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself,’ Luke 
x, 27. It is most unquestionably to this condensed view of the Di- 
vine law that St. James refers in this section of his epistle. ‘If ye 
fulfil the royal law, according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, ye do well. But if ye have respect to persons, 
ye commit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors. For 
whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all” Presuming that the leading sentiment of the text is 

now fairly before our hearers, we will proceed to show, 

First, what is meant by the transgression of the law: and, 

Secondly, how it is that he who offends in one point is guilty of all. 

I. We are first to show what is meant by the transgression of the 
law; or, in other words, what is necessary to constitute an offence 
against it. 

1. In order to the criminal transgression of any law, the existence 
and requirements of that law must be known to the transgressor. 
Involuntary ignorance precludes the possibility of crime. This not 
only accords with all our notions of moral justice, but is expressly 
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taught by Him who ‘spake as never man spake.’ Addressing him- 
self to the most subtle and malignant of all his adversaries, the Pha- 
risees, he said, ‘ If ye were blind, ye should have no sin,’ John ix. 41. 
That is, had ye not had sufficient opportunities to become acquaint- 
ed with me and my doctrine, then your rejection of me and my Gos- 
pel could not justly be imputed to you as acrime. In a subsequent 
discourse, addressed chiefly to his disciples, the same idea is still 
more clearly and fully advanced. Referring to the unbelieving and 
persecuting Jews, he says, ‘If I had not come and spoken unto 
them,’ and ‘done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin,’ John xv, 22, 24. Our position is also main- 
tained in St. Paul’s celebrated discourse before the Athenian court, 
a copious abstract of which will be found in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. Speaking of some of the grossest ages 
of idolatry, he affirms that the ‘times of this ignorance God winked 
at.’ That is, he passed over these ignorant violations of his law, 
without any special recognition of the offence, on the broad and 
equitable ground that ‘where there is no law,’ none published and 
made known, ‘there is no transgression,’ Rom. iv, 15. 

But voluntary ignorance furnishes the transgressor with no excuse. 
Indeed, it is so far from being a misfortune, that it is a crime; a 
crime superadded to the act of transgression, greatly enhancing the 
amount of his guilt. In making this declaration, we advance no un- 
supported hypothesis. It is a point settled by the most express 
averment of Him who is, by his own designation, ‘THE TRUTH’ it- 
self. ‘This is the condemnation,’ that is, this is the reason why any 
shall finally fall under the punitive wrath of the sovereign Lawgiver, 
‘that light has come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil,’ John iii, 19. This is a 
principle, the equity of which is recognized by all civil governments. 
No criminal is excused, because, through ignorance, he has trans- 
gressed the laws of his country, when it can be proved that those 
very laws have been published throughout the land. If the fact of 
the promulgation be clearly established, ignorance of the general 
enactment, or of any of its specific provisions, can’never be pleaded 
as any palliation of the crime committed by the transgressor. And, 
certainly, the principle is founded in the reason and fitness of things ; 
for a deliberate refusal to know our duty is equivalent to a fixed de- 
termination not to do it. The truth is, every man is held responsi- 
ble for his conduct in view of just that measure of light with which 
God has been pleased to favor him, whether he choose to avail him- 
self of itor not. This thought is beautifully illustrated and fully 
sustained by our Lord’s words, recorded in the twelfth chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel: ‘And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, 
and prepared not himself, neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes. But he that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes,’ verses 47, 
48. The antithesis here intended seems to lie in the case of two 
servants, the one of whom receives an express command from his 
master, which he wilfully violates; while the other, though he re- 
ceives no such express order, does, nevertheless, fall into such in- 
stances of misbehavior, as he cannot but know to be inconsistent 
with his duty and office in general; by which means he exposes 
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himself to some degree of punishment; though, other things being 
equal, he is less criminal than the former. So far as the govern- 
ment of God is concerned, the principle here laid down is maintain- 
ed in all parts of his moral empire. ‘For unto whomsoever much 
is given,’—this is the conclusion to which Christ himself conducts 
us,—‘ of him shall much be required.’ 

In judging of the turpitude of an action, therefore, we should al- 
ways investigate the situation and privileges of the agent; for the 
degree of guilt is invariably graduated by the number and value of 
those means and opportunities of spiritual improvement, the use of 
which has been perversely declined. It is on this ground that we 
perceive the indisputable justice, and feel the awful force of those fear- 
ful maledictions, pronounced by the compassionate Saviour against 
certain cities which had long enjoyed, but criminally abused, the 
greatest possible advantages under his personal ministry. The bare 
recitation of his words is enough to thrill the soul with terror, and 
make it tremble in the presence of ‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah!’ 
‘Then began he,’ says the evangelist, ‘to upbraid the cities wherein 
most of his mighty works were wrought, because they repented not: 
Wo unto thee, Chorazin! wo unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works, which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But I 
say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
day of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell: for if the mighty 
works, which have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained till this day. But I say unto you, that it shall 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than 
for thee,’ Matt. xi, 20-25. 

2. The law must not only be known, but must itself be practica- 
dle, in order to render the violation of it a crime. By its being prac- 
ticable, I mean, its precepts must be such that they can be obeyed. 
An absolute incapacity to comply with the precepts of any code, 
fully exculpates the transgressor. He cannot, on any known prin- 
ciple of justice, be held responsible for not doing what he could not 
possibly do. The converse of this proposition is almost too absurd 
to need refutation. What would be thought of a master who should 
command his servant to take wings and carry a despatch the distance 
of a hundred miles, in a single minute; and threaten him with the 
severest punishment, in case of disobedience? Would not every in- 
genuous mind regard not only the master as a monster in human 
shape; but the servant as being perfectly excusable for not obeying 
such a command? Now, the principles of justice are the same 
throughout the whole Universe of God. They are the same in 
heaven that they are on earth. What is wrong in one being is wrong 
in another. And, therefore, the Word of God considers and treats 
no man as a transgressor who has not power to obey. God is not 
a hard master. His law is holy, just, and good; and misery was 
never introduced into the world but by an avoidable departure from 
its precepts. 

We do not mean to affirm that man, in his fallen and crippled 
estate, abstractly considered, can ‘fulfil all righteousness.’ When 
Ged first made man, he made him ‘sufficient to stand,’ as well as 
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‘free to fall:’ and so long as his faculties remained unimpaired, obe- 
dience to every precept of the Divine law was, even without super- 
natural aid, a perfectly easy task. His capabilities were, every way, 
commensurate with the requirements of his Maker. There was 
perfect harmony between him and the moral government under 
which he was placed; and obedience was almost as natural as the 
operations of animal life. The claims of his moral governor were, 
therefore, met with a faultless compliance. Obedience involved no 
cross, no sacrifice, no painful effort. And all of this by the simple 
unaided power of that nature with which his God had invested him. 
But this is far, very far, from being his present character and condi- 
tion. He is now weak and powerless. He has lost his primitive 
innocence, and with it its lofty prerogatives. ‘Thrown upon his own 
resources, and left to himself, obedience to his Divine ruler is out 
of the question. We might, with equal propriety, expect the Ethi- 
opian to change the color of his skin, or even the leopard his spots. 
Circumstanced as he i is, apart from the redemption that is in Christ, 
obedience is as well naturally as morally impossible. To look for 
it is to seek the living among the dead. We can, therefore, by no 
means subscribe to the modern doctrine of natural ability. In 
every point of view, we think it highly objectionable. To us, it ap- 
pears as unscriptural as it does unphilosophical; and as contrary 
to Christian experience as it is to the Word of God, and the actual 
condition of poor fallen human nature. Even after the judgment is 
convinced, and the will receives its proper inclination, there are still, 
independently of Divine influence, insuperable difficulties in the way 
of obedience. This not only accords with the experience of all 
those who have passed from death unto life, but is most incontesta- 
bly the doctrine of the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
How else shall we understand the author when he says, ‘ For I de- 
light in the law of God after the inward man: But I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers? * * ‘For to will is present with me; but howto perform that 
which is good I find not.’ Hence, the same writer, in his letter to 
the Galatians, after stating in most emphatic terms the weakness of 
our common nature, and the perpetual contest between the ‘flesh’ 
and the ‘spirit,’ concludes with this humiliating averment: ‘So that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would, chap. v,17. The com- 
pilers of ‘the Thirty-Nine Articles’ are therefore fully sustained by 
the Sacred Oracles, when they say, ‘ The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he cannoé turn and prepare himself, by 
his own natural strength and works, to faith and calling upon God ; 

wherefore we have no power to do good works, pleasant and ac- 
ceptable to God, without the grace of God, by Christ preventing us, 
that we may have a good will, and working with us when we have 
that good will.’ This is most unquestionably the true view of the 
subject. The ability to comply with the Divine requirements for 
which we contend is not one which we naturally possess, but one 
which is communicated by grace. It is not an inherent, but an ex- 
trinsic ability. It is an ability that, at once, humbles the pride of 
man, and magnifies the glory of Divine grace. We can, it is true, 
‘do all things’ that God requires us to do; but then it is only 
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‘through Christ who strengthens us,’ Phil. iv, 13. The law does 
not relax its claims, and come down to the weakness of our nature; 
but it is grace that brings us up to its unyielding demands, its immu- 
table standard; and thus ‘reigns through righteousness unto eternal 
life. When God commands, he gives us power to obey. Along 
with the Divine precept, there goes an inspiring energy. This may 
be illustrated by the case of the man who had a withered hand, men- 
tioned in the twelfth chapter of the Gospel by St. Matthew. It cer- 
tainly will not be maintained that the individual in question had 
natural ability to obey the command of Christ, ‘sTRETCH FORTH 
THINE HAND.’ ‘This was wholly out of his power. A moral ability, 
according to its modern technical import, he may have had, and 
most probably did have, to stretch forth his withered hand, in compli- 
ance with the Saviour’s injunction. He was willing to do it. No- 
thing was necessary to prompt his inclination. But still, obedience 
was out of the question, without the supernatural communication of 
a supernatural power. That power was dispensed by Christ, and 
obedience followed as a thing of course. Just so, the sinner, per- 
ishing in his sins, is utterly incapable of those holy exercises which 
the law demands,—those acts of obedience exacted at his hands, 
apart from preventing, co-operating, and strengthening grace. By 
nature, he wants the ability as well as the inclination; and for both 
he is dependent on Him from whom cometh every good and perfect 
gift. God must ‘work in us both to will and to do” ‘The help that 
is done on earth, the Lord doeth it ‘By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves.’ This is what we calla 
gracious ability ;* and to our minds, at least, there is a peculiar ap- 
propriateness in the designation. 

Now this view of the subject, while it magnifies the riches of Di- 
vine grace, divests the sinner of no portion of his responsibility. 
He is condemned not only for the abuse of his natural powers, but 
also and especially for his perverse rejection of Divine aid. God 
has laid help on one mighty. and willing to save, ‘even unto the ut- 
termost.’? ‘The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men.’ This grace is not only free to all our fallen species ; 
but is earnestly, sincerely, and with the most benevolent intention, 
proffered to them. And it is the voluntary rejection of this grace 
that constitutes the chief ground of our criminality. ‘He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in 
the only begotten Son of God.’ ‘Because I have called and ye 
have refused, I will laugh at your calamity, and mock when your 
fear cometh.’ Here, then, we see the true ground of man’s respon- 
sibility, and the only reason of his final condemnation. God’s law, 
through that grace which he withholds from no man, and which he 


* Tam aware that the propriety of this phrase has frequently, and especially of 
late, been called in question. One writer of high standing denominates the use of 
it ‘darkening counsel by words without knowledge ;’ and another, of equal emi- 
nence, says, ‘it is using words without meaning.’ I cannot but regard such decla- 
rations, however, as the result of inattention, or prejudice, or perhaps both. The 
phrase does certainly convey a definite meaning; and I must think that these gen- 
tlemen, for whose talents and piety I have the highest respect, will, after a little 
consideration, have the candor to acknowledge it; whether they acquiesce in that 
meaning or not. For ourselves, we can neither give up the phrase nor the mean- 
ing, till our views of evangelical truth undergo a material change. 
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freely proffers to all, is practicable: its precepts can be obeyed—its 
requirements fulfilled. The sinner rejects this grace, disobeys his 
God, and is lost for ever! 

3. The law must not only be known and practicable, but the trans- 
gression of it must be voLUNTARY, in order to the criminality of the 
violator ; that is to say, the will must go with the act. As forced 
obedience is no obedience, so forced transgression is no transgres- 
sion. The association of the terms, forced and transgression, in- 
volves an absolute contradiction. To apply them to one and the 
same action, would be as well a solecism in language, as an aban- 
donment of the very first principles of moral philosophy. Trans- 
gression as much implies moral freedom as does obedience. Indeed, 
without such freedom there could be no such thing as sin, and would 
be no such thing as punishment, in the whole Universe of God! No 
one would think of condemning the pistol in the hands of the high- 
wayman, nor of inflicting capital punishment on the machine that 
might chance to take away the life of a human being. Freedom of 
will is essential to moral agency, and moral agency is indispensable 
to criminality. And that man is possessed of such freedom is mat- 
ter of universal consciousness. This is evident from the fact that it 
is recognized in all civil and social compacts. Wherever mankind 
exist in society, the world over, the principle here laid down is con- 
ceded and acted on. All human laws, forbidding, condemning, and 
punishing vicious actions, are grounded on the acknowledged sup- 
position that man is possessed of freedom of will, by which he could 
have avoided the very actions for which he is condemned. Such 
enactments evidently suppose that the interdicted deed may or may 
not be done, at the election of the persons whose conduct they are 
designed to influence. Accordingly, in whatever instance such free- 
dom of will, such capability of doing or not doing, is not presup- 
posed, the operation of such enactments is suspended. They were 
never designed to affect any but moral agents; and none others are 
held responsible. The unavoidable injuries inflicted by one mem- 
ber of society upon another, as well as the random and lawless 
sallies of the idiot and madman, are supposed neither to involve the 
least degree of criminality, nor to deserve the smallest amount of 
punishment. Numberless other instances might be adduced in which 
the practice of mankind implies their belief in the truth of the position 
which we here maintain. 

We might, however, after all, concede what some mental philoso- 
phers, both ancient and modern, have resolutely argued, namely, 
that this universal consciousness of moral freedom is a mere ‘ fal- 
lacy,’ were it not for the strong and decisive testimony of the Sacred 
Oracles. ‘To the law and to the testimony: if they speak not ac- 
cording to this word, it is because there is no light in them.’ ‘ And 
what saith the Scripture?? ‘ Ye wiLt not come to me, that ye 
might have life,’ John v, 40. ‘* * * How often would I have gather- 
ed thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her 
wings, and ye wouLp not,’ Luke xili, 34. ‘Why wix1 ye die?’ Ezek. 
xxxiii, 11. In the mouth of three such witnesses, the point is suf- 
ficiently established. 

Finally, if man is not a moral agent, then he is not a subject of 
moral government; and is neither rewardable nor punishable, upon 
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principles of impartial justice and goodness. Whatever mystery 
there may be therefore in the moral or intellectual constitution of 
man; or whatever objection may be urged against our position from 
the prescience of the Deity, there is no one truth, within the whole 
range of theological discussion, which is more clearly or strongly 
supported by reason and revelation, than the doctrine of man’s 
moral agency. 

These three things, then, are, according to our perceptions of the 
subject, necessary in order to a criminal offence: The law must be 
known,—its precepts must be practicable,—and the transgression of 
it must be voluntary. 

II. We may now proceed to show, in the second place, how it is 
that he who offends in one point is guilty of all. 

This has, no doubt, been considered by many as ‘a hard saying ;’ 
and one that is scarcely susceptible of a reasonable explanation or 
satisfactory defence. A little consideration will, however, I am 
persuaded, satisfy us that the declaration accords with the reason 
and fitness of things, as well as the almost universally received 
principles of moral philosophy. To render this the more apparent, I 
would remark, 

1. That he who transgresses any one of the commands of God, 
violates that code of which the given command is a part. For, let 
it be observed, the whole of God’s law was issued in one code. 
Taken in its associated character, it is a perfect unit. Like its great 
Author, it is one and indivisible. Or, if we regard it as consisting 
of several parts, or as putting forth its claims in the form of indi- 
vidual precepts, these parts or precepts have such an intimate and 
vital connection with each other, that any violence done to the one 
extends, by a kind of moral or constitutional sympathy, to all of 
the rest. It is like the mysterious communication of an electric 
shock to a series of individuals, by one single application of the 
charged instrument. It is with God’s law as with nature’s chain— 


: ‘Whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.’ 





This is especially the case with that particular precept which St. 
James has in view in the passage now under consideration. He is 
speaking of the love of our neighbor, which he denominates, ‘ The 
royallaw.’ It is such because of its supreme excellence and com- 
prehensive import. The love here required either includes or implies 
every other Christian virtue. ‘If we love one another,’ says the 
beloved disciple, ‘God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in 
us,’ 1 John iv, 12. It is no doubt on this ground that St. Paul says 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, ‘For all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ chap. 
v, 14. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,’ 
chap. vi, 2. But we have this thought more at large in that beautiful 
digest of our relative duties, with which this last-named apostle favors 
us in his Epistle to the Romans: ‘Owe no man any thing, but to love 
one another: for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For 
this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not covet ; and 
if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love 
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worketh no ill to his neighbor: therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.’ If, then, love is the fulfilling of the whole law, the corollary 
is irresistible that the want of it is the breach of the whole law. 

Let us try the principle here laid down in its bearings on certain 
individual sins ; and we are inclined to think it will be very appa- 
rent that he who violates any one precept of the moral code is justly 
chargeable with a breach of the whole. For instance, the adulterer 
may, in his commercial intercourse, be a man of his word, and in the 
duelling world a man of honor; but he scatters in the community 
firebrands, arrows, and death, and sets on fire the course of nature, 
as if it were set on fire of hell. The blasphemer may not himself 
be a thief; but his blasphemy, so far as it produces its legitimate 
effects, breaks down the moral government of God, emancipates 
men from his fear, and lets them loose, urged on by furious passions, 
to prey upon society. The drunkard may not himself be dishonest ; 
but by the neglect of his relative duties, and the contagion of bad 
example, he sows far and wide around him the seeds of irreligion and 
dishonesty. The sabbath-breaker may not be, in all respects, an 
immoral man; but by his example and influence he prostrates the 
defences of religion and virtue, and lets men loose to war upon their 
own souls and upon one another, as depravity, unrestrained by the 
fear of God and stimulated by temptation, may urge them on. Other 
examples might be adduced, but these are sufficient to show that the 
sentiment of St. James in the text is guarded and supported by the 
most weighty considerations. 

2. He who offends in one point chooses which of the Divine com- 
mands he will transgress, and thereby not only sets up himself in 
opposition to God, in this particular instance, but assumes a hostile 
attitude with respect to his whole administration. We have already 
seen that, in order to criminal transgression, there must be freedom 
of will—freedom to obey or not to obey. This is true in every in- 
dividual case of criminality. We may have a stronger constitu- 
tional propensity to violate some one precept of the Divine law 
than another; but we cannot commit crime, in the strict and proper 
sense of that word, without the consent of the will. There must be 
an evil agency concerned. We must do wrong, from choice and 
design. If, therefore, we break any one of the Divine commands, 
it must be because we choose to doit. And by willing to violate 
that particular precept, we clearly show that we would as soon vio- 
late any other part of the decalogue, provided only the violation of 
it were equally pleasing to us. A deliberate transgression in any 
one particular instance shows, therefore, a total disregard for the 
authority of the sovereign Lawgiver. The apparent insignificance 
of the act prohibited is no argument for disobedience, and no pallia- 
tion of the crime committed by the transgressor. An injunction de- 
rives its importance, not so much from its nature and consequences, 
as from the dignity and authority of its author. If God should be 
obeyed in any one instance, he should be obeyed in all instances ; 
as the authority and reason of obedience are the same in every case. 

This seems to be the drift of the apostle’s reasoning. After 
making the declaration in the text, he adds, ‘For he that said, Do 
not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now if thou commit 
no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the 
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law.’ That is, the authority that gave one commandment gave 
also the rest; so that the breach of any one commandment may be 
justly considered a breach of the whole law. The conclusion then 
is, that, in whatever form sin appears, it is high treason against the 
Sovereign of the universe, and contains in itself the very elements 
of all sin. It may exist only in purpose, but still it is sin. Human 
laws can take cognizance only of the overt act; but this is not the 
case with the Divine law. This pure and perfect rule of moral 
action extends to all the thoughts and intents of the heart; so that, 
in God’s account, rebellion in principle is rebellion in action; re- 
sistance in purpose is resistance in deed; crime in design is crime in 
fact; and the disposition that would incline us to transgress in one 
case, would, under the appropriate circumstances of moral action, 
incline us to do so in all others. 

3. That he who offends in one point is guilty of all appears from 
the intimate connection existing between sins. Vices seldom go 
alone. They are almost invariably exhibited in unholy association. 
One sin very naturally gives birth to another. When once a breach 
has been made in the law of God, the whole sacred code appears to 
lose a measure of its influence over the heart and life of the sinner, 
so that the whole nameless catalogue of rebellious passions begins to 
look out of the hallowed enclosure, and to throw off restraint. One 
sinful gratification gives license to another. Even the smallest wil- 
ful deviation weakens the sense of moral obligation, and correspond- 
ingly facilitates the work of transgression. Those daring trans- 
gressors who now appear to commit, with a kind of remorseless 
hardihood, almost every species of depredation on religion and 
morals, were not always such adepts in wickedness. When they 
first entered the way of disobedience, they proceeded with slow and 
hesitating steps. They could not be guilty of even a ‘trivial sin,’ 
without being made to feel the keen rebukes and cutting lashes of 
conscience—that vicegerent of God in the soul. This sentinel 
upon the walls of the sacred enclosure, this faithful guard of the 
Divine rights, so long as he remained unstifled, was loud and pe- 
remptory in his remonstrances. But the very first act of trans- 
gression weakened the power of conscience. If he spake after- 
wards, it was in diminished tones. He did not as formerly lift up his 
voice. Besides, the first act, as well as all the subsequent instances 
of transgression, makes a direct assault upon our spiritual sensibili- 
ties, and greatly diminishes their force. The soul, by coming in 
contact with sin, experiences a kind of moral paralysis. Vice 
always has a blinding and hardening influence upon the mind and 
heart, so that the first aberration may be regarded as the parent of 
all that prodigality and crime that subsequently beggar and ruin 
the deathless spirit! For instance: the young man who indulges 
in the sin of idleness will seldom or never stop with that sin. Idle- 
ness opens the door for other sins to enter: it leads to drinking, 
gambling, profane swearing, Sabbath-breaking, theft, murder, and, 
in a word, to almost every species of abomination. 

He who sins wilfully opens the floodgates of wickedness upon his 
soul. It matters not though the offence be, according to man’s false 
estimate, a mere venial sin: if it be wilfully perpetrated, there is no 
such thing as calculating the extent of its influence upon the moral 
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character. Let it be remembered that the first sin ever committed 
by Heaven’s terrestrial offspring was not, strictly speaking, a viola- 
tion of eternal right; but only of a prohibition made as the test of 
man’s allegiance to his Maker. Abstractly considered, it did vio- 
lence to no great moral principle. It was sin in its mildest form ; 
and yet it opened the door to all other sins. It not only ‘ brought 
death into the world, and all our wo,’ but so weakened the moral 
principle in man that sin reigns like a cruel task-master over our 
entire nature. It was indeed the opening of the fabled Pandora’s 
box; letting out the long train of vices and miseries which are the 
scourge of our species ! 

4. It is however important that we add, that, though he who 
offends in one point is guilty of all, he is not equally guilty. The 
degree of guilt is augmented by every new transgression. The 
moral stain becomes deeper, and darker, and broader by every ad- 
ditional touch of the pencil dipped in the infernaldye! The burden 
of criminality is enhanced by every new act of disobedience, by 
every fresh instance of sinful indulgence, by every additional de- 
parture from the way of righteousness. Though all men are natu- 
rally depraved, and practically criminal in the sight of God, it is 
obvious all do not run to the same excess in wickedness. Hence, 
the character of the violators of God’s law exhibits various shades, 
and presents to the eye various degrees of moral deformity. The 
sinner may indeed go on, adding omission to omission, and trans- 
gression to transgression, till he becomes what the Scripture em- 
phatically calls ‘a vessel of wrath fitted for destruction.’ He may, 
by a persevering course of infidelity, and by an accumulation of 
crime, ‘ TREASURE UP,’ in the strong language of the Epistle to the 
Romans, ‘wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God.’ In fact, this is the usual course of the 
incorrigible transgressor. So that, when the evil principle has cor- 
rupted the whole capacity of the mind,—when sin, by its frequency 
and duration, is woven into the texture of the soul, and incorpo- 
rated with its very existence,—when the sense of moral good and 
evil is almost totally extinct,—when conscience is ‘seared as with 
a hot iron,—and when the heart becomes so hard that even the 
arrows of the Almighty cannot pierce it—then the sinner has filled 
up the mEAsuRE of his iniquity ;’ then his sovereign Judge ‘swears 
in his wrath that he shall not enter into his rest;’ then ‘there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment, and fiery indignation which shall devour the adversa- 
ries 

1. We perceive, from the preceding exposition, how impossible it 
is to obtain salvation on the ground of justice. Under the reign of 
that impartial, unbending, unyielding, tremendous attribute of the 
Godhead, we must all perish. In vain do we plead the general 
morality of our lives. Onesin willruinus. The record is, ‘Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in att things which are written 
in the book of the law to do them,’ Gal. iii, 10. 

There is a somewhat prevalent notion, with regard to the final 
destiny of God’s intelligent offspring, which we can hardly specify 
without bordering on the ludicrous. It is, in substance, that that 
destiny is to be fixed by the sheer operation of justice, without any 
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regard to the mercy of God in Christ. Our works, apart from 
every other consideration, are to decide the question of salvation or 
damnation. These are to be placed by our final Judge in the scales 
of equity: if the good preponderate, we shall be saved ; if the bad, 
we shall be lost. Now, if this were the true view of the subject, 
then alas for the fallen progeny of Adam! We see not how any 
one of them can, by any possibility, escape the wailings of despair. 
For, if by one offence we render ourselves guilty of a breach of the 
whole law, there seems to be no ground of hope; and we may as 
well give ourselves up to despair at once. The notion however to 
which we have adverted is not only contrary to reason and Scrip- 
ture, but appears to be grounded on a total misconceptian of the 
character of God’s moral government. The law barely says, ‘ Do 
this, and live. It makes no allowance for the weakness of human 
nature, the power of habit, or the force of temptation. And it is 
‘exceedingly broad ;’"so broad that it-extends to the very thoughts 
and intents of the heart. It requires perfect, uniform, and undevi- 
ating obedience. It demands for its supreme Author the supreme 
homage of our hearts, and the best possible service of our lives. 
And while it makes no provision for pardon, it holds out no hope 
of mercy. Now, under the unobstructed, unmitigated operations of 
such a law, one offence would be sufficient to ruin us for ever—to 
exclude us from heaven, and the blissful presence of its God. 

Again, God demands, and, so long as he maintains the rights of 
his throne, must demand the complete and constant devotion of all 
our powers; mental, moral, and physical. Consequently, we are 
incapable of performing works of supererogation, of doing more 
than God requires; for God requires all we are capable of render- 
ing. After the utmost exertion of our powers in obedience to the 
Divine requirements, we are directed to acknowledge ourselves un- 
profitable servants; having done only what it was our duty to do. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, we can have no extra good 
work, no excess of merit, to throw into the scale as a counterba- 
lance to the one offence of which we have supposed ourselves to be 
guilty. The conclusion, then, is inevitable that the most trifling de- 
viation would expose us to the eternal displeasure of our God. 

2. There is one way, and only one way, of escaping the search- 
ing operations and destroying curse of this law: it is the way of the 
cross—the way of salvation through a crucified Redeemer. ‘ God 
hath made him to be sin’ (or rather a sin-offering) ‘for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” ‘When the ful- 
ness of time was come, God sent forth his Son, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.’ And if ‘the Scripture hath concluded all under 
sin,’ it is ‘that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given 
to them that believe.’ This is the glory that excelleth—the Gospel 
of the grace of God. And as there is no sin too small to be noticed 
by the law, so there is none so great but it may be pardoned by this 
Gospel, provided only its provisions are properly received. _What- 
ever difficulties the law may throw in the way of our salvation, be- 
fore the glory of the new and better covenant the clouds disperse, 
the thunders of Sinai are hushed, the lurid lightnings cease to blaze, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land. It was at the intro- 
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duction of this new dispensation that the angels sang, (and what 
song could be more appropriate?) ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men.’ Retreating before the 
avenging sword of justice, the repenting, believing sinner finds sanc- 
tuary in the city of refuge opened in the Saviour’s bleeding wounds. 
Here, then, the law becomes ‘a school-master to bring us unto 
Christ. By it we are ‘shut up unto the faith” And, if we would 
be saved, we must fly from the one, and flee to the other. ‘The law,’ 
in all its breadth of precept, in all its unmitigated rigor, in all its un- 
relenting severity, ‘ was given by Moses;’ but the ‘ grace and truth,’ 
suited to our circumstances as fallen and erring creatures, ‘came 
by Jesus Christ.’ Perishing sinner, this is thy only hope! There 
is no other possible door of escape! Behold, then, the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world. Look on him whom 
thou hast pierced, and mourn, and be in bitterness. Every groan 
that he heaves, every tear that he sheds, every drop of blood that 
he spills, calls thee to repentance. Go to him with all thy sins and 
sorrows. His dying merits and perfect obedience will be to thee as 
rivers of water in a dry place, and as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land. We send you not to Sinai. We direct you not to 
‘the mount that might not be touched, and that burned with fire, 
nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a 
trumpet, and the voice of words.’ We know indeed that you could 
not support ‘the terrible sight,’ nor ‘endure’ the comminations of 
the dreadful ‘voice.’ We would turn your attention to a more in- 
viting scene; a scene of mingled loveliness and moral grandeur. 
We send you ‘ unto mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and Church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect, AND To JESUS THE MEDIATOR OF THE NEW 
COVENANT, AND TO THE BLOOD OF SPRINKLING, THAT SPEAKETH 
BETTER THINGS THAN THAT OF ABEL.’ And by so much as the 
new dispensation is better than the old, will your guilt exceed that 
of Jewish transgressors, if you reject offered mercy, and trample 
upon the blood of the everlasting covenant. ‘See, then, that ye re- 
fuse not him that speaketh. For, if they escaped not who refused 
him that spake on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn 
away from him that speaketh from heaven.’ 

‘ Now unto him that is able to present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
ever. AMEN.’ 
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On the Rev. T. Merritt’s Short Essay on the Character of the Actions 
and Sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
BY REV. THOMAS STRINGFIELD. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—In ‘ The Methodist Magazine and Quarterly 
Review’ for July, 1835, you published an ‘ Essay on the character 
of the actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ, by T. Merritt,’ present- 
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ing the fundamental principles of the atonement, by our Divine 
Redeemer, on grounds so evidently different from those entertained 
by what have been called ‘the orthodox’ for ages past, that I have 
been greatly disappointed at not seeing some reply. 

The subject is one too sacredly endeared to pious feelings—too 
momentous to Christianity—to be discussed in any other way than 
that of sobriety and reverence. In this spirit 1 would present, with 
much deference, a few plain sTRICTURES on the doctrines assumed 
in that ‘ Essay.’ 

It appears to me, that the confidence with which the author of. 
the ‘ Essay’ relied on the correctness of his views, led him to make 
fatal concessions to Arians, Socinians, and Infidels—such as would 
utterly subvert the evangelical doctrines of the atonement. 

He informs us, in his introduction, that more than forty years 
ago his attention was called, by a conversation between two elder 
brethren, to the question, ‘ whether Jesus Christ suffered as a man 
only, or as God and man?’ He subsequently met with a disciple 
of Thomas Paine, who proposed the same question, adding, ‘ He 
could not suffer in his Divine nature; and if he suffered only in his 
human nature, the sufferings of Peter or Paul would have gone as 
far towards making an atonement for sin as his.’ 

The presentation of this difficult question to the mind of our then 
youthful, but now venerable brother, led him to seek its solution on 
grounds never before occupied. The results of his inquiries are 
given in the ‘Essay.’ ‘On turning my attention to the Scriptures 
for a solution of the difficulty,’ says he, ‘I became satisfied, that, as 
Jesus Christ united both the Divine and human natures in his person, 
he must have suffered in both,’ &c. 

So entire was the satisfaction of our Essayist, as to the correct- 
ness of this position, that he proceeds to make the following un- 
qualified concession :— 

‘But if the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction rests alone on the 
sufferings of the human nature of Christ, it follows, that the nature 
of his sufferings was finite and could never atone for sin.’ (p. 264.*) 

Again, ‘However ennobled and dignified the human nature was 
by its union with the Divine, it was human nature still, and could 
merit nothing.’ ( Jb.) 

The sentiment contained in the above quotations runs through the 
whole ‘ Essay,’ forming one of its leading features; thus discarding 
those principles of proper merit, by virtue of the union of the Divine 
and human natures of Christ in one Divine person, as relied on for 
salvation by the good and the wise of all ages! What will Arians 
and Socinians say to this? Will it not unsettle the faith of the pious, 
also, who are required to believe in the actual sufferings of the in- 
carnated Divinity, as the only ground of proper merit in the sacri- 
ficial oblation of Jesus Christ ? 

The entire ‘ Essay’ having been published, I need not quote from 
it as fully as I otherwise should: it is due, however, to a re- 
spected brother, and to the common cause, that he should be so fully 
heard, in connection with objections raised against his doctrines, 


* The pages as cited in these Strictures refer to the July No. of ‘ The Method- 
ist Magazine and Quarterly Review.’ 
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that he may not be misunderstood. I shall therefore state his main 
proposition, and leading arguments, in his own words. 
‘ This Essay assumes that the union of the Divine and human na- 
tures in the person of Christ was such that neither could be ex- 
cluded in any action, suffering, or state of his; and to exclude one is 
to destroy the union. And on this ground it is that the Scriptures 
frequently refer suffering to the complex person of our Saviour; as 
when they say, “ Christ. suffered for us, Christ died,” &c., without 
once intimating that it is to be limited to a part, or to the human 
-nature. Nay, more; they refer suffering and death to the Divine 
nature directly, as the most important part of, and as implying his 
complex person.’ (p. 263.*) 
Again, the author says, ‘ Whatever is said or done by our Saviour 
respects his whole person, and not merely a part of it.’ (p. 264.) 
Again, ‘Those who limit the sufferings of Jesus Christ to his hu- 
man nature, speak on the subject as though each part of a complex 
person has a right of property in every other part, and in the ac- 
tions and sufferings of the whole person, though they do not act or 
suffer together. Hence they say the sufferings of the human nature 
of Christ were the sufferings of the Divine nature, though the latter 
did not suffer. But a little attention to the subject will show this to 
be anerror. Every person and thing has something which makes 
it what it is, and which distinguishes it from every thing else. This 
is called identity. The two natures of Jesus Christ were united in 
his incarnation, and formed one person, having identity, which is 
essential to him as the one Mediator between God and man. If 
therefore we destroy the identity of his person, as Mediator, or dis- 
unite the two natures, it follows of course that there is no Mediator, 
though the two natures exist separately. But howcan the personal 
identity of the Mediator be destroyed? We answer, in one way 
only, by separating the two natures, the human and the Divine; 
and this, it is conceived, is done when we limit any action or suffer- 
ing to one nature, and exclude the other.’ (p. 265.) Again,‘ We have 
seen above that the actions and sufferings of a complex person 
must be the actions and sufferings of all parts of which that person 
is composed ; for, otherwise, the parts being separated, the identity 
of person is destroyed, and we have not one person, but two.’ (p. 266.) 
After looking over the Essay again and again, 1 confess I am 
constrained to view it as the effort of a mind so intensely fixed on 
one favorite feature as to have lost sight of most others; especially 
of its own apparent incongruities. The author, forexample, seems 
to have overlooked the fact that his notions of Christ’s personal 
identity require, not only that the Divine nature should have become 
capable of human actions and sufferings, by incarnation, but like- 
wise that the human nature should have been rendered capable of 
performing all the acts, and existing in all the states, of the Divine 
nature. 
* The author of the Essay, speaking of the death of the Divine nature, does not 
mean that it actually expired on the cross; but that ‘all parts of his complex 
person suffered together till death, when pain ceased, and the soul and Divine 
nature, closely and indissolubly united, passed together into paradise,’ &c. I 
deem it due to the author of the Essay to make this note of explanation here, lest 
he should be misunderstood to teach that the Divine nature expired. This he did 
not believe, though he did believe that it actually suffered. 
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I think I do not misunderstand the author. I am sure I do not 
wish to misrepresent him. If I do understand him, he assumes that 
the actions, sufferings, and state of the human nature of Christ are 
not properly the actions, sufferings, and state of the Divine com- 
plex person, unless they are those of his Divine nature also: and, 
conversely, that the actions, &c., of the Divine nature are not those 
of the Divine complex person unless they are those also of the hu- 
man nature. The principle assumed in the main proposition, as a 
rule, must work both ways, otherwise it is of no force. It must not 
only prove the Divine nature capable of human actions and suffer- 
ings, but, vice versa, that the human nature was rendered capable 
of Divine actions, and states of existence; such as omnipotence, 
omnipresence, &c. This is the plain, common-sense, and only sense- 
meaning of the author’s theory of identity, so far as I can under- 
stand him. The human nature is thus Deified, and the Divine na- 
ture humanized. 

To me it appears the most reasonable and easily conceived thing 
imaginable, that the act of one nature of a complex person should 
be the act of that person himself, and yet not the act of the other 
nature of such person. ‘Take, for example, man, as a compound 
of matter and mind. 'The exercises of the heart, the motions of the 
will, the reasoning, judging, and determining of the mind; the hun- 
gering and thirsting, the bleeding and suffering of the body, are all 
the exercises, motions, &c., of the complex person, man ; but they 
are not indiscriminately or interchangeably those of body and mind. 
Each nature attends to its own peculiar functions. So of the com- 
plex person, Christ. When his Divinity performed works peculiar 
to itself, Christ performed them. So when his humanity was hun- 
gry, thirsty, tempted—when it ‘grew in wisdom and stature’-—when 
it was ‘sorrowful even unto death’—when its precious ‘ blood was 
shed,’ being ‘hung upon the cross’—when all these were realized 
by the humanity of Christ, they were predicated of Christ himself. 

The absurdity of supposing that, if the Divine nature did not ac- 
tually participate in all the actions and sufferings of the human na- 
ture, such actions and sufferings were not properly those of Christ, 
as a complex person, may be manifested by the following short 
method of stating the subject. It is assumed, in the Essay, that no 
action of the human nature, which is not an action of the Divine 
nature also, can properly be an action of the complex person, 
Jesus Christ: but the shedding of blood is an action of the human 
nature, and not of the Divine; therefore, the shedding of blood was 
not properly that of Jesus Christ ! 

It is as easy to conceive how the ‘sufferings’ of the human nature, 


exclusive of the Divine, were properly those of ‘God manifest in * 


the flesh,’ as to perceive how the blood of the human nature was 
the blood of God, Acts xx, 28. But, on the principles assumed in 
the Essay, the blood of the humanity could not have been that of 
God; the Scripture, therefore, and the Essay occupy different 
grounds, on this subject. The blood of Christ is ‘precious,’ it 
‘purges the conscience,’ ‘purifies the heart,’ cleansing ‘from all 
unrighteousness.’ —Through it we ‘have redemption,’ and by or in 
it we shall finally be ‘washed and made white.’ On what grounds 
is the blood of Christ so precious and efficacious? Not, surely, 
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because it was the blood of the Divine nature ; but, manifestly, be- 
cause it was the blood of a Divine person—the human nature Di- 
vinely impersonated—being ‘ennobled and dignified’ by the hypos- 
tatical union. And precisely on this ground we place the merit of 
Christ’s suffering and death. 

When the doctrines of. the Trinity are under examination, it is 
common to call the Logos or Eternal Son a Divine person, in jux- 
taposition with the Father and the Holy Ghost, as three persons in 
one God. When the Son of God, in such discussion, is called a 
Divine person, sheer Divinity is meant. But when we call him a 
Divine person, in reference to his iNcARNATION, we always include 
his humanity as well as his Divinity. Of the distinction between 
the second person in the adorable Trinity, before his incarnation, 
and the same Divine nature in union with the humanity, as consti- 
tuting one complex Divine person, the author of the Essay was duly 
apprized ; and yet he frequently confounded them. Indeed, this 
confusion lies at the bottom of his radical error, and pervades his 
entire Essay. A distinction between a Divine person, and the Di- 
vine nature, in this discussion, is essential to a proper understand- 
ing of its difficulties. If the author of the Essay had not overlooked 
the Divine personality of Christ, as an all-important medium be- 
tween sheer Divinity on the one hand, and mere human nature on 
the other, he would not have been perplexed by the question of his 
two brethren, and the disciple of Thomas Paine. Examine that 
question for a moment in the orthodox light of the subject ; ‘ Whe- 
ther Jesus Christ suffered as a man only, or as God and man? 
The answer is easy; he did not suffer as God ; nor did he suffer as 
mere man; for he was not a mere man, but a Divine person; his 
human nature being Divinely impersonated with the Divinity. 

Let the difference between the author of the Essay and us be dis- 
tinctly stated, and kept in mind. He assumes that the actions of 
each nature are those of the other also; while we maintain that, 
although the actions of each nature are properly the actions of the 
Divine complex person, yet the actions of one nature are contradis- 
tinguishable from those of the other. The interchangeability is not 
to and from each nature respectively ; but between each nature re- 
spectively and the one person composed of both united. The dif- 
ference between us may appear more metaphysical than important ; 
but this is a great mistake; for it not only involves the merits of 
the present discussion, but lies at the foundation of a proper atone 
ment by the sacrificial offering of the ‘body of Christ,’ as will be 
seen plainly hereafter. 

To save the room and trouble of requoting what I have already 
adduced, at considerable length, the reader is requested to turn back 
and re-examine my quotations from the Essay. He will then be 
prepared to pursue the subject, while I attempt to prove, from di- 
vers passages of Scripture, that Jesus Christ (as well as several of 
his apostles) spake some things of himself which appertained to one 
of his natures only; and that whatever appertained thus to either 
of his natures belonged properly to himself as a complex Divine 
person. Consult John xiv, 9, 10, ‘Philip said unto him, Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us; Jesus saith unto him, Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
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Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how 
sayest thou then, Show us the Father? Believest thou not, that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me?’ In this passage, Christ 
represents the Father as being seen, when his own humanity was 
seen; merely because the Father dwelt in him. Here, then, with- 
out doubt, the humanity of Christ, which only could be seen, was 
represented, by Christ, as properly himself, and also his Father. 
This was by virtue of the union of his humaaity with the indwelling 
Divinity, as one person. 

In chap. xvii, 5, Jesus Christ, addressing his Father, says, ‘ And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me, with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee, before the world was. Here the speaker 
was the complex person, Christ, whose Divine nature had been ‘ glo- 
rified with the Father, before the world was,’ but whose humanity 
stood in need of prayer. Nothing can be more clear than that 
some things are said of Christ which alternately ‘exclude’ each of 
his natures: the human, for instance, had not been ‘glorified’ as 
here Christ was said to have been, and the Divine nature did not 
need prayer, as the human did. 

Again, ‘No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven,’ John 
iii, 138. Here, also, the Divine Redeemer was doubtless the speaker, 
and himself the person spoken of, as the ‘Son of man’ who came 
down from heaven, and who was then ‘in heaven.’ But who will 
say his humanity was ‘in heaven,’ or had ‘ come down from heaven ?? 
Are not these things affirmable ‘of his Divinity alone, though they 
are applied to the ‘whole undivided Christ,’ the ‘Son of man? 
Here is another positive proof that the ‘ proposition? of the Essay is 
erroneous in assuming that we ‘destroy Christ’s personal identity 
when we limit any action or state of his to one of his natures.’ 

Again, ‘I and my Father are one,’ said Jesus Christ. Did our 
Saviour mean that he and his Father were one in purpose, will, &c., 
as the Arians say? Surely not. He intended a oneness of ‘sub- 
stance, power, and eternity,’ as-the Articles of our Church declare. 
Neither did our Saviour intend to say that he and his Father were 
one complex person. His humanity was doubtless ‘excluded’ from 
this ‘state’ of oneness with the Father, though the complex person 
was the speaker, and the subject spoken of. 

Again, ‘Before Abraham was, I AM.’ Was not Christ’s hu- 
manity ‘excluded’ here also? Most certainly. Christ said to his 
disciples, ‘Where two or three are met together in my name, there 
am I in the midst.’ And again, ‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ Christ’s humanity, however ‘ ennobled,’ 
even by the ascension, could not be in all places at.the same time : 
‘it was human nature still,’ and was ‘excluded’ from what Christ 
predicates of himself in the above passages. 

St. Paul bears testimony to the same effect when he says, ‘For 
it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins; wherefore, when he cometh into the world he saith, 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but: a body hast thou pre- 
pared me. Then said I, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. He 
taketh away the first that he may establish the second. By the 
Vou. VIIl.—April, 1836. 13 
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which will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Christ, once for all” Heb. x, 4-10. 

It may be observed here, first, that when St. Paul speaks of the 
Divine Saviour, verses 5-7, he alludes exclusively to his Divine 
nature, the eternal Son, anterior to his incarnation, who said to his 
Father, ‘a body hast thou prepared me ;’ and yet the apostle subse- 
quently denominated him ‘Jesus Christ’ in reference to his complez 
person. Secondly, the ‘body prepared’ for the eternal Logos is that 
which was ‘offered up for al],’ and shed blood—by which we are 
sanctified, verse 10. That the sacrificial offering was limited to the 
humanity is farther manifest from verses 19, 20, ‘ Having therefore, 
brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest, by the blood of Jesus, by 
a new and living way, which he hath consecrated for us through 
the veil, that is to say, his rLEsH—let us draw near with a pure 
heart,’ &c. Here the ‘blood of the flesh’ is called the ‘blood of 
Jesus. Third, this whole chapter represents the eternal Son as 
offering up his ‘body,’ his ‘flesh,’ &c., as Jewish priests offered up 
sacrifices, offerings, &c. And yet the body thus offered up is the 
same in person with the eternal Son who offered it: and the actions, 
sufferings, and death of this body are spoken of in several places as 
the actions, &c., of the Divine person, Jesus Christ. 

This subject is stated by St. Paul with equal clearness in the first, 
second, and ninth chapters of the same epistle. It is there set forth 
that the Son made the world, chap. i, 2, that he was ‘the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, and the express image of his person,’—that he 
‘upholds all things by the word of his power,’ having ‘by inherit- 
ance obtained a more excellent name than the angels,’ verses 3, 4. 
‘For unto which of the angels said he at any time, Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever,’ and ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works 
of thy hands,’ verses 8, 10. The above passages refer exclusively 
to the eternal Divinity of Christ; and yet it is said of him, that, 
‘when he had, by himself, purged our sins, he sat down at the right 
hand of God,’ verse 3. But how was this done? The apostle tells 
us that he did it, by ‘being made a little lower than the angels,’ 
(that is, by being made flesh,) ‘for the suffering of death,’ verse 9. 
‘For it became him, for whom are all] things, and by whom are all 
things, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings. For both he that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are 
all of one: for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren.— 
Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also, himself, likewise took part of the same, that through death 
he might destroy him that had the power of death.—‘ For verily he 
took not on him the nature of angels; but he took on him the seed 
of Abraham. Wherefore, in all things it behoved him to be made 
like unto his brethren; that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people,’ chap. ii, verses 10-17. ‘ But Christ being 
come a high priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not-made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
building ; neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 


blood, he entered once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
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redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the living God ? 
For this cause he is the Mediator of the new testament, that, by 
means of death, for the redemption of the transgressions,—they 
which are called might receive the promise of an eternal inherit- 
ance.’—‘ For where a testament is there must also, of necessity, be 
the death of the testator.‘ Whereupon, neither the first testament 
was dedicated without blood.’-—‘ And almost all things are by the 
law, purged with blood; and without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion,’ &c., chap. ix, verses 11-22. 

From the whole of the above we learn, that Jesus Christ, in 
order to obtain redemption and remission of sins, for men, must, 
as a ‘testator,’ or ‘mediator,’ die; without his ‘death,’ the tes- 
tament, or new covenant, would be of no force. We learn, also, 
that there could be no remission or forgiveness of sin, without 
‘shedding of blood.’ But, as the Divine nature could not shed blood 
and die, He took upon him a nature that could, ‘the seed of Abra- 
ham.’ ‘The children being flesh and blood, he also took part of the 
same,’ that he might shed blood and die for their salvation. It is 
evident that, as the Divine nature was eternal, exclusive of the hu- 
manity, so the humanity shed blood and died, exclusively of the 
Divine nature. It is worthy of remark here, that the apostle clearly 
contradistinguishes the Divine from the human nature, in agency or 
function, the ‘eternal Spizit? offering, and the human nature being 
offered up to God, as a sacrifice. In other words, the agency of 
the Divine Spirit, (the Divinity of Christ,) in offering up the body, 
was the agency of Christ; and the body and blood thus offered and 
shed were the body and blood of Christ himself; showing most 
clearly, that although the actions and sufferings of the one nature 
were not the actions and sufferings of the other, they were never- 
theless all the actions and sufferings of that one Divine person who 
was composed of both natures. 

We find another passage of Scripture fully in point, Col. i, 14, 
16,17. Speaking of Jesus Christ, the Apostle Paul says, ‘For by 
him were all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth,’ 
&c. And yet of this same Divine person he says, ‘In whom we 
have redemption, through his blood.’ Here, again, are two distinct 
agencies, or characters pointed out, as appertaining to Christ; 
jirst, the Divinity, as the crEATOR of all things ; and secondly, the 
humanity, shedding that blood by which we have ‘redemption.’ 
And yet, both the creation of all things, and the shedding of blood, 
are ascribed to the complex person, Christ Jesus ; showing clearly 
that whatever is done or suffered by either nature, is said to be done 
or suffered by Jesus Christ himself. 

Again, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.’—‘ And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father; full of grace and truth,’ John i, 14. 
Again, ‘ That which was from the beginning ; which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes; which we have looked upon, 
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and our hands have handled, of the Word of life, (for the life was 
manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto 
you that eternal life which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us,’ 1 John i, 2. Of this Worp, called God, by whom 
‘all things were created,’ it is said, ‘ We beheld his glory,’ and that 
he was ‘ seen with our eyes,’ and still farther that ‘our hands have 
handled him, for he was manifested unto us.’ As it is impossible 
that we should ‘see with our eyes,’ or ‘ handle with our hands,’ the 
Divine nature, the humanity must be exclusively referred to in such 
passages. And yet these are predicated of Gop—the ‘Worp made 
flesh’—showing satisfactorily that whatever was predicable of the 
human nature was of the Divine person also, being in fact hypostati- 
cally the same. 

That some things are spoken of Christ hypostatically, which 
must be restricted to each nature antithetically, as the case may be, 
appears as evident to my mind as any truth which was ever re- 
vealed of the Divine Saviour. I shall quote a few more texts and 
pass on. In 1 Peter iii, 18, Christ is said to have ‘ suffered for 
sins, being put to death in the FLESH,’ but ‘ quickened by the Spirit.’ 
Here flesh and spirit are placed antithetically. The ‘death’ of 
Christ appertained to the flesh ; but the Spirit, that is, the Divine 
nature, ‘quickened’ that flesh ; thus explaining our Lord’s words, 
‘T have power to lay down my life; and I have power to take it 
up again.’ Here, it must be noticed, Christ was raised from the 
dead, that is, ‘quickened by the Spirit’ but the body only was thus 

‘ quickened : : therefore, whatever is said of Christ’s humanity is said 
of Christ himself, being spoken of interchangeably. 

Again, it is said of Christ, that he ‘bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree.” And again, that ‘he suffered for us in the flesh,’ 1 Pet. 
iv, 1. 

‘St. Paul uses similar language: ‘ Ye are dead to the law, through 
the body of Christ,’ Rom. vii, 4. Again, ‘ Ye who were far off are 
made nigh, by the blood of Christ, ‘who abolished in his FLESH 
the enmity,’ &c. Eph. ii, 13, 16. Once more, ‘ You who are alien- 
ated hath he reconciled, in the body of his flesh, through death,’ 
Col. i, 21. 

The next incongruity, in my estimation, contained in the Essay, 
is the implied assumption, that, by becoming incarnate, some mys- 
terious change took place in the Divine nature, so that it was ca- 
pable of sufferings and death, which it could never realize in its un- 
invarnate state. That the Divine Essence could have acquired such 
capabilities without impairing his immutability, appears to me 
clearly impossible. Suppose it be granted, (which I cannot do, 
however,) that the Divine nature could, by a voluntary act, suffer, 
still the question would remain, in full force, How could it have suf- 
fered, properly, in and of itself, in connection with the humanity, 
and yet have been incapable of such suffering in an unincarnate 
state, without undergoing some radical change? ‘That the possi- 
bility of such change is implied in the Essay, I infer from the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

‘We cannot say that the Deity as Deity can suffer; but we can 
say that that which is impossible to the Deity as Deity is possible to 
him as incarnated. It was impossible that the Deity as Deity 
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should be born of a woman; but it was not impossible for him as 
incarnated.’ (p. 265.) : 

It is quite easy to conceive that God can change relatively, that 
is, in relation to men and things ; for this implies no change of Es. ° 
sence: but the impossibility that the Deity should change radically, 
or properly, lies in his very nature ; as ‘JEHovsH, who changeth 
not. The incarnation of the Divine nature, therefore, can afford 
no reason why he could become liable to hunger, thirst, suffer, 
bleed, and die. Such capabilities, it is true, the Divine Redeemer 
possessed in his humanity, but not in his Divinity. 

Another incongruity in the Essay is the fact that it lays too much 
stress on the sufferings of Christ, to the virtual exclusion of his 
blood. Was this done because the idea of the Divine nature’s shed- 
ding blood was so palpably absurd, as at once to refute the author’s 
whole scheme? He is incapable of disingenuousness. It was, 
therefore, overlooked, in the entire fixedness of his mind on one fa- 
vorite point. That the ‘shedding of blood’ was essential to atone- 
ment by vicarious sacrifices is so clearly and fully revealed in both 
Testaments, that I need spend but little time on the subject. God 
forbade the use of blood, after the flood, on the ground that in it was 
the life of man, Gen. ix, 4,5. The ‘blood of the passover’ in 
Egypt, together with its shedding purposes, is matter of general no- 
toriety. It pointed, typically, to the ‘blood of Christ,’ which has 
been sacramentally commemorated from the earliest ages of 
Christianity ; and the ‘body and blood of Christ’ will be received 
‘by faith’ in the ‘ Eucharistic feast? so long as God shall have a 
people on earth to receive them. Our Saviour informed the Jews, 
that, except they ate his flesh and drank his blood, they could have 
no life in them, John vi, 53. From this it appears that the blood of 
Christ is the great means of spiritual life, to all who believe in its 
saving efficacy. It may be proper, however, to be more diffuse on 
this important subject. 

In Leviticus xvii, 11, it is said, ‘The life of the flesh is in the 
blood ; and I have given it you upon the altar, to make an atone- 
ment for your soul.’ In accordance with this grant, ‘ Moses, when 
he had spoken every precept, to all the people, according to the law, 
took the blood of calves, and of goats, and sprinkled the book and 
the people ; saying, This is the blood of the testament.’-—‘ Moreover, 
he sprinkled likewise with blood both the tabernacle, and all the 
vessels of the ministry: and almost all things are by the law purged 
with blood, and without shedding of blood is no remission.-—‘ But 
Christ being come a high priest of good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is 
to say, not of this building; neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood,—he obtained eternal redemption for 
us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats sanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the,living God ?’ 
Heb. ix, &c. 

From the above it would seem, that, in the great work of man’s 
salvation, by Christ, his blood is almost every thing. The abstract 
sufferings of Christ, though an integral means in the work of re- 
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demption, is nowhere considered thus efficacious. If then the shed- 
ding of blood constitutes an essential prerequisite to expiation, and 
if the human nature, in the Divine person of Christ, offered up by 
’ the eternal Son, must have shed that blood without which there is 
no remission, where is the necessity for the sufferings of the Divine 
nature? But, suppose it even possible that the Divine nature could 
suffer—as it could not bleed, and as we are ‘redeemed,’ ‘ justified,’ 
‘purged,’ ‘cleansed,’ ‘ washed and made white,’ not by the suffer- 
ings of Christ, but by his ‘ precious blood,’ wherein, I again inquire, 
lies the peculiar necessity that the Divine nature should suffer? 
At all events, I cannot see why the author of the Essay should 
have overlooked the blood of Christ, in view of his sufferings, in re- 
deeming the world. 

Something has already been said on the impossibility that the Di- 
vine nature should change, or acquire, by incarnation, capabilities 
of suffering, &c., which it did not possess eternally. This I did on 
the ground that the acquisition of such capabilities would affect the 
Divine immutability. This, however, is not the onlyyeason why I 
could not embrace the hypothesis that the Divine nature of Christ 
suffered. To me it appears apparently right, proper, or fit, that the 
only nature which sinned in Adam should suffer in Christ: that is, 
human nature. The God-man, being a Daysman, or Mediator be- 
tween sinning humanity and the offended Divinity, was properly the 
representative of both parties. The Divine nature had not sinned, 
and consequently should not have suffered ; but the human nature 
had sinned, and therefore should have suffered. This view of the 
subject has always appeared to me to present the grand reason 
why the Divine Son took not on him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham. ‘Forasmuch, then, as the children are parta- 
kers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the 
same; that through death, he might destroy him that had the power 
of death, &c. ‘So that both he that sanctifieth, and they who are 
sanctified, are all of one,’ Heb. ii, 10; x, 16. The ‘seed of Abra- 
ham,’ the ‘ children’ of ‘ flesh and blood,’ had sinned ; therefore Christ 
took upon him the ‘seed of Abraham’—‘ flesh and blood,’ that in 
that nature he might suffer death. The grand object of the atone- 
ment was to satisfy the claims of a violated law, and the justice of 
the moral Governor of the world. But who had violated this law, 
and insulted this justice? And against whom did these claims lie ? 
Certainly not the Divine nature, that it should suffer and die ; but 
against offending humanity. Human nature, therefore, according 
to distributive equity, must have exclusively suffered, bled, and 
died, in satisfying those claims. Atonement, on any other grounds, 
it appears to me, would be to cancel, not properly to satisfy the 
legal demands of Divine justice. This principle involves a system 
of pardon on the ground of abstract mercy, reckless of justice, and 
would, consequently, supersede the atonement entirely. 

It would afford me great pleasure to be able to understand the 
author of the Essay to mean simply that the capabilities of the Di- 
vine nature to suffer, &c., acquired by the incarnation, implied 
merely those which are inherent in that nature which he took 
upon him, and which, consequently, belonged to him; not as a Di- 
vine nature, but as a Divine complex person. But he has placed 
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this understanding of his language beyond our reach, by the entire 
scope of his Essay. He steps out on ground which he acknow- 
ledges to have been heretofore unoccupied by the orthodox, with a 
few incidental exceptions, which I shall say more about hereafter. 
His own language on the subject is as follows :— 

‘As Jesus Christ united both the Divine and human natures in 
his person, he must have suffered in both.’ (p. 263.) Again, ‘ The 
two natures of our Saviour suffered together, till a separation took 
place” ‘The Scriptures refer suffering and death to the Divine na- 
ture directly, as the most important of, and as implying his com- 
plex person.’ ( Jb.) 

I have had occasion already to smeaii that the author of the 
Essay frequently confounds Divine person with Divine nature. We 
have a sample of this in his main ‘proposition.’ ‘The proposition 
Jaid down and defended in the following pages,’ says he, ‘ is this :— 
That all the actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ were the actions 
and sufferings of the God-man; or, in other words, the complex 
person of our blessed Saviour.’ (p. 265.) 

The whole of this is running round in a circle; as if he had said, 
‘All the actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ, the God-man, are the 
actions and sufferings of our blessed Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ !’ 
What is there in this peculiar to the Essay, its tautology excepted ? 
And yet it is certain the writer intended to say something peculiar 
to his Essay: a something, too, that would supply an all-important 
‘desideratum’ in the commonly received doctrines of the atone- 
ment. 

Another instance of the improper substitution of the term nature 
for person may be seen page 265, where the author represents the 
orthodox as saying, ‘The sufferings of the human nature of Christ 
were the sufferings of the Divine nature.’ He should have said, 
‘The sufferings of the human nature are the sufferings, not of the 
Divine nature, but Divine person ;’ for we do not believe that the 
Divine nature suffers by virtue of the sufferings of the human na- 
ture. As a Divine complex person implies both the human and Di- 
vine natures in that one person, it is just as improper to confound 
the Divine person with the Divine nature, in a discussion of this 
subject, as it would be to confound the Divine person with the hu- 
man nature; the personality of the Being in question consisting of 
both natures. 

The author continues, ‘It is conceived, that, only on the ground 
maintained in this Essay, this personal identity of our Saviour, can 
he claim any personal property in the sufferings of the human na- 
ture. On this ground alone the sufferings and blood of the human 
nature are the sufferings and blood of the Divine nature ; because 
on this ground’ (the sufferings of the Divine nature) ‘the whole 
complex person suffered.’ (Jb.) Could not the sufferings, as well as 
the blood of the human nature be those of the Divine person, and 
not those of the Divine nature? ‘That the Divine complex person 
suffered and bled we all agree; but that the only ground on which 
the Divine person could suffer and bleed is, that the Divine nature 
also suffered and bled, we cannever allow. Nor are we concerned 
to know that the Divine nature could suffer and bleed. The suf- 
ferings, blood, and death of the human nature, in personal union 
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with the Divine, is all-sufficient; being Divinity impersonated 
with it. 

Again, the author says, ‘ While the identity of our Saviour’s per- 
son remains, every action and suffering must be the action and suf- 
fering of his whole person.’ (Jb.) 

This is strictly correct ; but the author’s object was to prove the 
suffering of the Divine nature, which he supposed he had done when 
he proved the suffering of the Divine person, thus confounding the 
terms, and begging the question in dispute. 

Page 266 the author says, ‘If we limit the sufferings of our Sa- 
viour to his human nature, and exclude the Divine nature from 
sharing in them, we separate the two natures; and the sufferings of 
the former’ (the human nature) ‘are no more the sufferings of the 
latter’ (the Divine nature) ‘than were the sufferings of Peter or 
Paul. Here we have a plain instance of the absurdity of con- 
founding terms. It is crue, that the sufferings of the human nature 
are no more the sufferings of the Divine nature than such sufferings 
were those of Peter or Paul. But if the author had not confounded 
nature with person the fallacy of his statement would have been 
seen at once. His theory required him to have said, ‘If we limit 
the sufferings of our Saviour to his human nature, and exclude the 
Divine nature from sharing them, we separate the two natures; 
and the sufferings of the former are no more the sufferings of the 
Divine person than they were the sufferings of Peter or Paul.” This 
would have been supplying the ‘desideratum ;? but by overlooking 
the Divine person, as a medium between the two natures, he speaks 
confusedly, not only in this place, but throughout his Essay. That 
he uses the terms Divine nature and Divine person synonymously 
and interchangeably, of design, is manifest from the fact that all 
of those texts of Scripture which speak of the suffering and death of 
Christ himself, he understands as implying his Divine nature also, 
on the grounds assumed in the Essay, concerning the personal 
‘identity’ of his two natures. The same understanding has he of 
those remarks.made by commentators respecting the Divine person 
of our Saviour, as suffering and dying. Speaking on these subjects, 
the author says, ‘The passages’ (of Scripture) ‘which cannot be 
fairly commented without admitting the suffering and death of the 
complex person of our Saviour, are very numerous, and are thus 
commented on by all sound interpreters of the word of God.’ (p. 
280.) This is all very true. Sound interpreters of the word of 
God allow that Jesus Christ, as a complex person, suffered, bled, 
and died ; but not that his Divine nature ‘ suffered, bled, and died 
for they have clearly distinguished between Christ as a Divine 
nature, eternal with the Father, and Christ as a Divine complex 
person, a ‘ partaker of flesh and blood,’ that he might ‘ give his flesh 
for the life of the world,’ John vi, 51. 

The confusion of ideas occasioned by the above interchangeable 
use of terms, betrayed the author of the Essay himself into tacit ad- 
missions in favor of the commonly received opinions on this sub- 
ject. Wehavea case of this, (pages 263—4,) where the author says, 
‘The Scriptures indifferently refer suffering and death to the human 
or Divine nature; and that for this obvious reason—that, what- 
ever part of a complex person, known and acknowledged to be 
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such, be mentioned, the whole person is understood.’ Here it is 
clearly conceded, that, when the human ‘part’ of Christ is men- 
tioned, ‘the whole person is understood.’ So when Christ’s hu- 
manity suffered, bled, and died, ‘his whole person is understood,’ 
and yet, the ‘identity’ of his person was not destroyed! The 
author was betrayed into a similar concession, (page 267,) where 
he introduces the following remarks, ‘ [It is true, that the actions 
and sufferings of a complex person may in various respects dif- 
fer. This may have its origin in, and may immediately affect 
the body; that, the soul. But still the action or suffering belongs 
to the whole complex person. The action of eating, for example, 
is the immediate action of the body; and yet we do not say the 
body eats, but the man or person eats; and no other idea enters 
into our minds.’ 

Now this is true enough ; and, applied to the subject before us, 
sustains the orthodox views of the sufferings of the Divine person. 
The body of Christ suffers and dies; therefore Christ, the complex 
person, suffers and dies. 

Suppose it be granted that the soul and body of man are so 
united that the one can, (and doubtless it does,) in some sense, 
sympathize with the other, it would not follow of course that 
the same sympathy existed between the Divine and human na- 
tures of Christ. That such sympathy existed between the hu- 
man soul and body of Christ, to some extent, will not be denied. 
But that the sorrows of the soul were not extended to the Divine 
nature, is intimated by our Saviour’s own language, when he cried, 
in the garden, ‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.’ 
And also when on the cross he cried, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me! The whole sorrowful tragedy seems to 
preclude the sufferings of any but the human soul and body. 

On pages 266-7 the author repeats his main proposition in these 
words: ‘ The actions and sufferings of a complex person must be 
the actions and sufferings of all the parts of which that person is 
composed; for, otherwise, the parts being separated, the identity 
of person is destroyed, and we have not one person, but two.’ On 
this ground, he assumes that, whenever any action or suffering is 
attributed to the Divine person, it is of course attributable to each 
part of that complex person. For this reason he understands all 
those passages of Scripture which speak of the suffering and death 
of Christ to include his Divine nature, as suffering and dying with 
the humanity. By this assumption he proceeds to beg the question 
from page 267 to the close of the Essay. He quotes, for 
example, Heb. ii, 14, 18; Phil. ii, 8; Luke xxiv, 46; Acts xvii, 3; 
Rom. v, 6, 8. All of these passages speak of the suffering or death 
of Christ, as a Divine person; therefore the author assumes that 
they teach the suffering and death of the Divine nature. He re- 
marks, that ‘whatever is affirmed of this paras; whether action 
or suffering, is affirmed of the whole person,’ (both natures, ) ‘ and 
not the human or Divine nature exclusively.’ (p. 269.) Again, ‘ Let 
it be remarked, that if the mere human nature suffered, there 
was a separation of the two natures, and the Divinity was as 
truly unincarnate as before the union ‘took place. But that there 
was no separation of the two natures appears from the use of the 
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personal pronoun “I” and “my;” “I have power to lay down 
my life,’ which could not be used by the one nature for, or of, 
the other.’ (pp. 269-70.) The astonishing inconsistency of such a 
strain of reasoning has been abundantly exposed already, by re- 
ference to such passages as the following: ‘I and my Father are 
ONE’—not complex Person, but Divine Nature. And ‘ Now, O 
Father, glorify thou me, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.’ Here the pronoun ‘I and ‘ me’ refer ex- 
clusively to the Divine nature of the complex speaker Christ. 
Again, ‘He came down from heaven, even the Son of man which 
is 1N heaven.’ Nothing can be more certain than that the per- 
sonal pronoun ‘I’ and ‘my’ may be properly applied to the Di- 
vine person, in reference to his two-fold, or complex mode of 
personal existence: first, as the eternal Locos, or Worp, creating 
and upholding all things by the word of his power; and secondly, 
as partaking of ‘flesh and blood,’ suffering, bleeding, and dying 
upon the cross; and ‘rising from the dead the third day.’ The 
very texts which the author quotes entirely overthrow his theory. 
Take his main one for an example: ‘I have power to lay down 
my life; and I have power to take it up again. Who was it 
that had this ‘power?’ Certainly the eternal Locos, exclusive of 
the humanity. And yet who can believe that the ‘life laid down,’ 
and ‘taken up again,’ was the life of this eternal Logos? Surely, 
it was that of the ‘body prepared for him’—the ‘flesh and blood 
given for the life of the world.’ Having ‘hung upon the cross,’ 
it was ‘laid in a new tomb,’ and was ‘taken up again;’ or, as it 
is said, in another place, ‘was quickened by the Spirit,’ ‘raised 
from the dead,’ &c. And yet this ‘part, thus ‘quickened,’ ‘ raised 
from the dead,’ &c., is called by Christ ‘my life,’ applying the 
pronoun ‘my’ exclusively to his human nature, as he had pre- 
viously done the ‘ I’ to his Divine nature. 

I hope I shall be excused for not passing over the same ground, 
by following the author of the Essay through several pages, show- 
ing what has been so abundantly proved, that, although whatever 
is said of one nature cannot always be of the other, as such, yet 
that whatever is said of either nature, in personal union with the 
other, is properly applied to the one Divine person. A few things, 
however, require some notice ; especially his quotations from Mr. 
Wesley, Dr. Clarke, the Methodist Discipline, and Hymn Book. 
All of these speak of Christ as suffering, bleeding, and dying as 
a complex person; his humanity, however, being manifestly im- 
plied in all such passages, they give no countenance to the doc- 
trines of the Essay. To quote from Mr. Wesley, in order to 
show that this is all he meant, would be as needless as to show 
that there is a sun to enlighten the day. 

Dr. Clarke, also, is clear on this subject. Commenting on Heb. 
v, 7, he says, ‘The Redeemer of the world appears here as simply 
man ; but he is the representative of the whole human race. He 
must make expiation for sin by suffering, and he can suffer only 
as man. Suffering was as necessary as death; for man, because 
he has sinned, must suffer; and because he has broken the law, 
he should die.’ 

Commenting on Acts xx, 28, ‘Feed the Church of God, which 
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he hath purchased with his own blood,’ Dr. Clarke contends that 
the present translation is correct; that, as Christ was a Divine 
person, his blood was the blood of God. This comment of the 
doctor the author of the Essay brings forward to show that the Di- 
vine nature actually suffered. This is really astonishing; for not 
one word is said about suffering, but about ‘blood.’ And does 
the author of the Essay believe the God-man did actually bleed, 
as well as suffer and die? If he did shed blood, he is not a 
‘pure Spirit,’ but hath ‘flesh and bones;’ but if he did not, only 
as he was one in person, (not substance, or thing,) with a na- 
ture that could and did shed blood, then, it follows, that the blood 
of this Divinely impersonated human nature was called the ‘blood 
of God’ by St. Paul himself. 

Dr. Clarke uses language equally strong in his comment on 
Heb. x, 7: ‘God willed that a human victim of infinite merit 
should be offered for the redemption of mankind.’ 

The author of. the Essay quotes the second Article of our Dis- 
cipline to prove that the ‘very God,’ as well as ‘man,’ suffered 
and died. But this article, properly understood, will avail him 
as little as the testimony of Dr. Clarke; for it carries on its face 
the clearest proof that could be desired in favor of the doctrine 
that some things said of Christ are limited to his Divinity, and 
others to his humanity. That part of the article which repre- 
sents Christ as the ‘very and eternal God, of one substance with 
the Father,’ must ‘exclude’ the human nature. And that part 
which represents Christ as being ‘crucified and buried,’ and as 
‘rising again from the dead,’ (Art 3,) must, of necessity, ‘ exclude’ 
the Divinity. 

It is now time we should come to the difficult question which 
gave rise to the Essay: that which involves the principles of 
proper merit, by virtue of the sufferings, blood, and death of the 
Divinely impersonated humanity of Jesus Christ. 

It is assumed by the Arians, and Socinians, and endorsed by 
the author of the Essay, that ‘however ennobled and dignified 
the human nature was by its union with the Divine, it was human 
nature still, and could merit nothing.’ (p. 264.) Again, ‘If we limit 
the sufferings of our Saviour to his human nature, and exclude 
the Divine nature from sharing in them, we separate the two na- 
tures, and the sufferings of the former are no more the suffer- 
ings of the latter than were the sufferings of Peter or Paul.’ 
(p. 263.) 

The fundamental error contained in the above extracts, lies in 
contradistinguishing the human nature in the Divine person from 
the Divine person; and in confounding a Divine person with the 
Divine nature. Was the ‘Word made flesh’ mere flesh? Was 
the ‘child born,’ the ‘Son given,’ a mere child? Or was it not, 
in a Scriptural sense, the ‘mighty God?’ 

The author of the Essay attributes to the orthodox such senti- 
ments as divest the humanity of Christ entirely of its Divine per- 
sonality, considering the union of the Divine and human natures 
in the light, not of one person, but as two separate agencies ; one 
communicating, and the other receiving Divine ‘aid,’ ‘support,’ 
&c.; as when the Divine arm is stretched out to succor. That 
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such extraneous support, afforded the human nature by the Di- 
vine, is ascribed to the orthodox theory, by the author of the Essay, 
is manifest from the manner in which he answers the following 
objections :—‘ The human nature was ennobled and dignified by 
its union with the Divine, and, therefore, his sufferings possess 
infinite value’—‘ The human ‘nature was. offered upon the altar 
of, or was supported by, the Divine nature, and therefore possessed 
an infinite value. To these opinions the author of the Essay re- 
plies, ‘first, the Divine nature, in distinction from the human, is no 
where in Scripture represented as an altar for this purpose; and, 
secondly, if the office of the Divine nature, in making the atone- 
ment, was to support the human nature in its sufferings, it could 
have done this as well without becoming incarnate as to support 
the saints in their sufferings without becoming incarnate for each 
individual.’ (pp. 264-5.) 

The spirit of this reply imports, clearly, that the human nature 
of Christ received no more honor, dignity, nor support by its union 
with the Divine, than saints do by their union with Christ in the 
support they receive from him! The author of the Essay does 
not even stop here: he says, ‘ Thirdly, it no where appears that the 
human nature of Christ had this support, but, the contrary, he 
was dismayed and overwhelmed by the magnitude of his sufferings, 
and his soul was in agony ; he sunk and died.’ 

To what great extremes a man may be led by a favorite hypo- 
thesis is manifest from the above! But what does his theory gain 
by it? Was the Divine nature ‘dismayed and overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of his sufferings ?’—Or was it his soul that was ‘ exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death?? Was it the Godhead that pite- 
ously cried, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 

An attentive examination of the author’s views on the subject 
under consideration would lead to the conclusion that he either did 
not fully enter into the commonly received doctrines concerning it, 
or that he had failed to state them fairly. Hence the sentiments 
given above, that ‘however ennobled human nature was by its 
union with the Divine, it was human nature still, and, therefore, 
could merit nothing,’ and that the sufferings of the humanity, exclu- 
sive of the Divinity, were no more the sufferings of Christ than 
those of Peter or Paul. But let it be remembered that the flesh 
which suffered was the ‘Worp made flesh,’ that the human nature 
was Divinely inpersonated with the Divinity, by the hypostatical 
union—a personal union this, which makes the human nature Di- 
vine, in the same mystic sense that the eternal Word was made 
‘flesh’ The human nature had the same right of property in the 
Divine person that the Divine nature had. In other words, the 
Divine person of Christ, consisting alike of the Divine and human 
natures, the titles, actions, &c., of each nature are applied alike to 
the Divine person. 

That the author of the Essay has not done common justice to 
those opinions which have. long been held sacred in theology con- 
cerning the sufferings and merit of Jesus Christ, appears from his 
answer to the following objection :— 

‘« There was no necessity for the Divine nature to suffer. The 
human nature derived infinite dignity and value from its union with 
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the Divine, and its sufferings were therefore sufficient for the re- 
demption of mankind, without the sufferings of the Divine nature.” ’ 

‘Answer 1. This method of deriving merit is no where taught in 
the Bible, nor is it consonant to reason, as being that on account of 
which we are redeemed, justified, and saved.’ 

‘2. Worthiness or merit is not derived in this way. The conde- 
scension of a superior to an inferior adds nothing to the real dignity 
and worthiness of the latter. The merit is his who condescends: 
and the greater the difference in the dignity and character of the 
two persons, the greater the condescension and merit.’ (p. 277.) 

Here the Essayist considers the two natures of Christ in the light 
of two persons ; a superior and an inferior: the former condescend- 
ing to assist the latter. Surely, if this is an apt representation of 
the hypostatical, or personal union, the humanity truly derives no 
merit from the Divinity! But is this the case? When the author 
of the Essay wishes to prove the sufferings of the Divinity, by virtue 
of its union with the humanity, he considers that unien in the light 
of personal ‘identity’-—a union so close that the actions, sufferings, 
and state of one nature must be properly those of the other. 
When this same personal ‘identity,’ however, is contemplated in 
reference to ‘ objections’ raised against the doctrines assumed in the 
Essay, the two natures are considered as two persons; a ‘ supe- 
rior’ communicating, and an ‘inferior’ receiving support! This is 
certainly unfair, though I sincerely believe the author did not intend 
it to be so. 

That the doctrines of the Essay are not those of our standard 
works, I need scarcely affirm. But as the author claims to have 
been sustained by that critical and profound divine, Mr. Richard 
Watson, I shall give some extracts from his writings. 

‘Among those who hold the union of two natures in Christ, the 
Divine and human, which, in theological language, is called the 
hypostatical, or personal union, several distinctions were also 
made, which led to a diversity of opinions,—but the true sense of 
Scripture appears to have been very correctly expressed by the 
Council of Chalcedon, in the fifth century :—that in Christ there is 
one person; in the unity of person two natures, the Divine and the 
human; and that there is no change, or mixture, or confusion of 
these two natures, but that each retains its own distinguishing pro- 
perties.’ (See Institutes in 3 vols. ; vol. ii, p. 130.) Again, p. 131, 
he says,— 

‘That Christ is very God has been already proved from the 
Scriptures; that he was truly man no one will be found to doubt; 
that he is but one person is sufficiently clear from this, that no dis- 
tinction into two was ever made by himself, or by his apostles ; 
and from actions peculiar to Godhead being sometimes ascribed to 
him under his human appellations, and actions and sufferings pe- 
culiar to his humanity being also predicated of him under Divine 
titles. That in him there is no confusion of the two natures is evi- 
dent from the absolute manner in which both his natures are con- 
stantly spoken of in the Scriptures. His Godhead was not deterio- 
rated by uniting itself with a human body, for “he is the true 
God,” &c. 

‘If the Divine nature in him had been imperfect, it would have 
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lost its essential character, for it is essential for the Deity to be per- 
fect and complete; if any of the essential properties of human na- 
ture had been wanting, he would not have been man; if Divine and 
human had been mixed and confounded in him he would have been 
a compound being, neither God nor man.’ 

If the author of the Essay does not mix and confound the two 
natures of Christ, in his definition of personal ‘identity,’ when he 
informs us that such identity is destroyed ‘when we limit any ac- 
tion, or suffering, or state of his one nature, and exclude the other,’ 
I confess I misapprehend the subject. 

That view of the human nature of Christ which represents it as 
hypostatically one with the Divine, presents the only ground on 
which we can understand the following and similar passages of 
Scripture :— 

‘Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, 
and they shall call his name Emanuel, which, being interpreted, 
is God with us,’ Matt. i, 23. ‘For unto us a child is born, unto us 
a Son is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulders, 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of peace,’ Isaiah ix, 6. 
Here, as in the above text, the ‘child born,’ in personal union with 
the eternal ‘Son given,’ is called ‘ God with us,’ ‘ The Mighty God,’ 
&c. Of this child in infancy, it was predicted that it should ‘not 
know to refuse the evil or choose the good; and of him, when 
more advanced, that ‘ butter and honey shall he eat.’ How perfectly 
does this accord with what is said of him by St. Luke, that ‘ he grew 
in wisdom and stature,’ &c. So exclusively descriptive of Christ’s 
human hature are all these passages, that no orthodox commenta- 
tor, to the best of my knowledge, has ever understood them differ- 
ently. 

Mr. Watson, in his Dictionary, (see Article Jesus,) speaking of 
this mysterious child, says, ‘Isaiah predicts his birth of a virgin, 
under the title of Immanuel, God with us.—‘ The same prophet 
gives to this wonderful child the titles of “'The Mighty God,” “ The 
Everlasting Father,” and “The Prince of peace.” So that, as Dr. 
Pye Smith justly observes, “If there be any dependence on words, 
the Messiah is here drawn in the opposite characters of humanity 
and Divinity—the nativity and frailty of a mortal child, and the in- 
communicable attributes of the omnipotent and eternal God.” ’ 

In his comment on Luke i, 35, Mr. Watson says, ‘That power 
of the Highest which overshadowed, exerted his influence upon the 
virgin, took the holy thing’ (human nature) ‘into personal union 
with himself, who was in his Divine nature the Son of God; and 
this became the appellation of the one undivided Christ ; but wholly 
by virtue of the hypostatical union.’ Again, ‘Since human nature 
was united to the Son of God, it’was to bear the same names, as 
being in indissoluble union with him.’ 

Here, then, is the reason why actions, sufferings, blood, and 
death itself, are predicated of Jesus Christ as God, because his hu- 
manity is hypostatically one with God. It was Jenovan who was 
‘pierced,’ Zech. xii, 11. ‘God’ who ‘purchased the Church with 
his own blood,’ Acts xx, 28. It was ‘the Lord that bought us,’ 
2 Pet. ii, 1; it was the ‘Lord of glory’ that was ‘crucified,’ 1 Cor. ii, 8. 
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‘The distinction between the acts of the human and Divine na- 
ture, by considering some things which are spoken of Christ, as 
said of his Divine, others of his human nature,’ says Mr. Watson, 
‘is a principle of interpretation which he who takes along with 
him will seldom find any difficulty in apprehending the sense of the 
sacred writers.’ (Watson’s Institutes, vol. ii, p. 132.) ‘Does any 
one ask, for instance, if Jesus Christ was truly God, how he could 
be born and die—how he could grow in wisdom and stature—how 
he could be subject to law—be tempted—stand in need of prayer? 
How he could be exceeding sorrowful, even unto death—be forsa- 
ken of his Father—“ purchase the Church with his own blood”— 
have “joy set before him”’—be “exalted”’—have “all power in 
heaven and earth given unto him,” &c.? The answer is, that he 
was also MAN.’ (Jb. pp. 182-3.) Again, ‘ A union which alone distin- 
guishes the sufferings of Christ from that of his martyred followers,’ 


Peter and Paul!) ‘ gave to them,’ (his sufferings,) ‘a merit which. 
( g ( g 


others had not, and made “his blood” capable of purchasing the 
salvation of the “ Church.” For disallow that union, and we can 
see no possible meaning in calling the blood of Christ the “blood of 
God.” (Jb. p. 134.) Again, same page, ‘ We neither believe that 
“God” nor “the Lord” could die; but in using the established 
phrase, the all-important doctrine of the existence of such union 
between the two natures of our Lord as to make the blood which 
he shed more than the blood of a mere man, more than the blood 
of his mere humanity itself, is maintained and exhibited ; and while 
we allow that God could not die, yet there is a most important sense 
in which the blood of Christ is the blood of God—the person who 
was flesh was also God.’ (Jb.) Again, page 137, he says, ‘ Now here, 
also, it is clear, that the sufferer and the Saviour are the same per- 
son. The man might suffer, but suffering could not enable the man 
to save. This must be [a] Divine [nature.] But it is one in 
personal union with that which suffered, and was taught sympathy,’ 
&c. (pp. 137-8.) Again, ‘In him Divinity and humanity were united 
in one person, so that he was “God manifest in the flesh,” assu- 
ming our nature, in order that he might offer it in death, a sacrifice 
to God.’ (Jb. p. 310.) Again, ‘ The Scriptures intimate, in number- 
less places, the strictest union between the Divine and human na- 
tures of Christ by applying to him promiscuously the actions which 
belonged to each nature.’ (p. 139.) 

In the same sense in which the Divine nature ‘was made flesh,” 
the actions of the Divine nature were those of the flesh: and, con- 
versely, the sense in which the human nature became a Divine per- 
son, the actions, suffering, and death of*the human nature were 
those of a Divine person. And the grounds on which the human 
nature, thus identified in-person with the Divine, was entitled 
‘God,’ the ‘Lord,’ &c., and on which he was worshipped as ‘the 
Lord God’—on this ground, I repeat, the human nature of Christ 
was capable of meriting salvation, by suffering, bleeding, and dying 
on the cross. Yes, the sufferings of the Divine Redeemer were 
meritoriously available, on precisely the same ground that ‘the 
child born’ was worshipped as the ‘Mighty God,’ and that his 
‘blood’ was the ‘blood of God.’ That Mr. Watson did not intend 
to countenance such doctrines as are advanced in the Essay, ap- 
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pears plainly from his ‘ Institutes,’ from his ‘ Dictionary,’ his ‘ Ex- 
positions’ of our Saviour’s sufferings in the garden and on the cross, 
in his ‘ Wesleyan Catechism, and in his sermon itself, from which 
the author of the Essay claims to receive such decided support. 
Mr. Watson, in his remarks preliminary to those quoted by the av- 
thor of the Essay in his appendix, holds this language concerning 
the sacrificial offering of Jesus Christ :— 

‘1. It was the offering of a human being ; and as the judicial in- 
fliction of death upon a man marks the commission of an offence 
which justice declares to be capital, so the death of Christ, consider- 
ing him simply as a man, shows a justice in the visitation of sin, 
as much greater as human life is above the life of irrational ani- 
mals. 

‘2. He was an innocent and spotless man.’—‘ Here the value was 
heightened. 

‘3. But that which carries the value of the offering’ (the ‘ human 
victim,’ the ‘ spotless man,’) ‘to its true hejght,—is that it was “ the 
blood of Christ,” of the whole and undivided Christ, who was both 
God and man. For, though a Divine nature could not bleed and 
die, a Divine person could. This distinction’ (between a Divine 


‘nature and a Divine person) ‘is to be keptin mind; for the person 


being one, the acts and sufferings of each nature are the acts and 
sufferings of the same person ; and are spoken of interchangeably.’ 
(See Watson’s Sermons, vol. i, pp. 382-3.) 

The reader will mark well that Mr. Watson says, ‘a Divine na- 
ture,’ (either incarnate or unincarnate,) ‘cannot bleed and die.’ 
This, he notifies us, is ‘to be kept in mind;’ and in the very next 
sentence he says, ‘a Divine person can.’ He still farther explains, 
by informing us, that the acts and sufferings of the human nature 
are those of the Divine person, though they cannot be those of the 
Divine nature: nothing is more certain, therefore, than that he 
predicates the impossibility of suffering on the part of the Divine 
nature, and yet the possibility of suffering on the part of a Divine 
person, solely on the ground that the Divine nature is sheer 
Divinity, but that a Divine person contains humanity as well as 
Divinity ; and farther, on the ground occupied in these Strictures, 
that the suffering, blood, and death of the human nature, in union 
with the Divine, are properly those of the one Divine person: 
‘For,’ says Mr. Watson, ‘the person being one,’ (though contain- 
ing two natures,) ‘the acts and sufferings of each nature are’ (not 
the acts and sufferings of each other, but) ‘the acts and sufferings 
of the same person, and are spoken of interchangeably.’ 

‘It is this hypostatical ‘union,’ continues Mr. Watson, ‘ which in- 
vests his’ (Christ’s) ‘humanity with that Divine character ; so that, 
by virtue of the personal union, we worship him without idolatry 
as God. Thomas touches his very flesh; and yet falls at his feet, 
and cries, “My Lord and my God!”’ ‘It is this’ (the human na- 
ture being invested with a Divine character, by the hypostatical 
union) ‘which gives their mysterious depth to his sufferings,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Watson. And so far was he from assuming that incar- 
nated Divinity suffered, that he doubts whether it would be possible, 
even by an act of the Divine will itself. ‘I enter not, says he, 
‘into the question whether the Divine nature could, by a voluntary 
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act, suffer. That veil is not to be lifted up by mortal specula- 
tions.’ 

The author of the Essay has ventured to ‘lift up this veil,’ and 
has frankly conceded to the heterodox of all ages that the sufferings 
and death of the incarnate Divinity is the only ground on which 
the sufferings of Christ can merit salvation. That he did not un- 
derstand or bear in mind Mr. Watson’s distinction between a Di- 
vine person, including humanity, and a Divine nature, which ex- 
cludes it, is evident from the fact that what Mr. Watson says con- 
cerning the Divine person, he (the Essayist,) understood as ap- 
plied to the Divine nature. Hence, in his ‘Appendix,’ he says, 
‘After the foregoing Essay was wholly written, I obtained, through 
a friend, the sight of a volume of sermons, and sketches of sermons, 
by the Rev. Richard Watson. In Sermon 37th, on “ The Sacrifice 
of Christ,” I find the main position of the Essay clearly asserted ! 
Then he goes on to quote, as I have given in part above, what Mr. 
Watson says about the death of a Divine person. Again, at the 
close of his extract from Mr. Watson, he adds, ‘ In the foregoing 
extracts, the reader will find the main position of the Essay, that 
the actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ are the actions and suffer- 
ings of the God-man; or, as Mr Watson expresses the sentiment, 
“The whole undivided Christ, who was both God and man.” He 
will find, also, the same distinction made in reference to suffering 
between the incarnate and unincarnate Deity —“ Though a Divine 
nature cannot bleed and die, a Divine person could.”—Other points 
of comparison, or rather sameness, in the sentiments of the two 
treatises, I need not point out to the reader.’ See p. 283 of the 
July No. of the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review for 
1835. 

Mr. Watson, it is true, says that the actions and sufferings of Je- 
sus Christ are the actions of the God-man, or of the whole undi- 
vided Christ—that is, of the Divine person of our Saviour; but 
this is what we all believe; being quite a different thing from the 
doctrines of the Essay, that the Divine nature can bleed and die. 
Mr. Watson’s distinction, as to bleeding and dying, is between a 
Divine nature and a Divine person; but the author of the Essay 
places it between the same Divine nature in different states ; that 
is, aS in-carnated and wn-incarnated. When Mr. Watson speaks 
of the Divine person, in this place, he includes humanity, and on 
this ground only considers it capable of bleeding and dying. But 
the author of the Essay here, as in most other places, confounds 
the Divine person with the Divine nature; between which, Mr. 
Watson says, we should keep in mind a clear distinction. 

That when Mr. Watson says, ‘ For though a Divine nature could 
not bleed and die, a Divine person could,’ he did not intend to pre- 
dicate that as possible of the Divine nature in an incarnate state, 
of which it was nevertheless incapable as unincarnate, is manifest 
upon a moment’s reflection, from the term ‘bleed,’ which he affirms 
as possible of the Divine person. Surely, the author of the Essay 
himself will not contend that the Divine nature, though incarnate, 
could ‘ BLEED’ as well as p1E! Why, then, should he try to make 
Mr. Watson maintain such an absurdity? But I have said enough 
on this passage. It is clear, in and of itself considered; but it is 
Voi. VIl.—April, 1836. 15 
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still more so understood in the light of Mr. Watson’s lucid remarks 
on the same subject, as quoted from his other writings. 

I think it has been satisfactorily shown that the doctrines of the 
Essay can recéive no support from the Holy Scriptures, from Dr. 
Clarke, nor from Mr. Watson. I think it has appeared clear, like- 
wise, that the ‘main position’ of the Essay contains many incongrui- 
ties within itself. On this subject, however, I may have deceived 
myself, not properly apprehending the subject. If I have, and if I 
have not rendered the author of the Essay entire justice, 1 am not 
sensible of it, and would be sincerely glad to know it. | 

Here I might close; but I must be allowed to add some re- 
marks as supplemental, showing the apparent consistency of at- 
taching such dignity, honor, and glory to the Divinely imperson- 
ated humanity of Christ, and so much value to his sufferings, blood, 
and death, as are ascribed to him in the Holy Scriptures.. 

Ist. It appears to me that the difference which exists between a 
human body without a soul—a lifeless corpse—and that same body 
in personal union with that soul, will serve to illustrate the dis- 
parity which must exist between human nature separated from, and 
that same nature personally one with the Divinity. As an actua- 
ting soul constitutes the otherwise lifeless body, a noble human per- 
son, so the GopueEaD, dwelling fully in the ‘man Christ Jesus,’ in- 
vested that otherwise mere manhood with the lofty character of 
‘The Mighty God,’ ‘The Everlasting Father,’ ‘The Prince of 
peace.’ 

2d. It is possible to form some idea of the difference which ex- 
isted between mere human nature, and that nature personally iden- 
tified with the indwelling Divinity, by that elevation of character 
which men of superior intelligence and moral excellence enjoy 
over common fools and knaves. What differs one man from an- 
other on such grounds but mental qualities? Apply this illustration 
to the adorable Redeemer. He possessed, within himself, as God- 
man, all the natural and moral perfections of the eternal Jehovah. 
Does not this lay the ground for infinite dignity, honor and glory, 
might and dominion, as well as ample merit? These adorable 
characteristics of Jesus Christ were not extraneous but inherent 
properties of his Divine complex person. That kind of afforded 
grace which is ‘ extended to saints’ by the outstretched arm of God, 
implies, it is true, favor with God; but it implies no inherent, per- 
sonal dignity, merit, &c., but rather absolute dependence. But the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily dwelt in Christ, so that, as a Divine 
person, he was self-existent and eternal. Does not this imply dig- 
nity, &c. ? . 

3d. Let us next contemplate Jesus Christ in his official charac- 
ter, as ‘King of kings, and Lord of lords.’ In this exalted and glo- 
rious character he represents the dignity, &c., of all over whom he 
has a right to reign. Does an absolute earthly monarch possess 
within himself, regally, the sovereignty, honor, &c., &c., of his whole 
realm? What is it that invests him with such plenary preroga- 
tives but his kingly office? Divested of this, he stands on a com- 
mon level with the peasants of the country. The application of this 
to the ‘ King of kings’ is easy. The degree of the dignity, glory, 
&c., of this-Divine personage, is more than commensurate with the 
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countless myriads of angels, men, and devils, which he governs and 
controls with sovereign sway, throughout the universe of God. 
Yes, ‘At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in 
heaven, and of things in earth, and of things that are under the 
earth.’ Before this same ‘man Christ Jesus,’ who ‘shall judge the 
world in righteousness,’ shall be ‘ gathered all nations, and he shall 
separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth the sheep 
from the goats.’ After this grand and awful drama shall close, the 
righteous armies of heaven shall realize what St. John describes in 
the ‘Book of Revelation,’ fifth chapter, verse 6, to the end: ‘ And 
I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, 
and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, 
having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of 
God sent forth into all the earth. And he came and took the book 
out of the right hand of him that sat upon the throne. And when 
he had taken the book, the four beasts and four and twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them harps, and 
golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers: of saints. And 
they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation; and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests: and we shall reign on the earth. And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
beasts and the elders: and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; saying, with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing. And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. And the four 
and twenty elders fell down and worshipped him that liveth for 
ever and ever.’ 

That the author of the Essay, with his unworthy but sincere 
friend and brother, together with all the sanctified, may unite in 
those songs of everlasting triumph, is the prayer of, yours affection- 
ately, T.S. 


DR. REED AND THE WESLEYAN MAGAZINE. 


Ir will be recollected that Drs. Reed and Matheson, two clergy- 
men of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, made a 
tour through this country some two years ago, on a pastoral visit to 
the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches here. They were re- 
ceived with much affection, and treated with acknowledged kind- 
ness, by the people. Such exchanges of fraternal visitations be- 
tween the trans-atlantic branches of the different Christian denomi- 
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nations have become quite common, and tend greatly to unite and 
harmonize the feelings and operations of the great body of Protes- 
tant worshippers throughout the world. In this light we believe the 
subject is viewed by all enlightened persons who have bestowed a 
thought upon it. Gentlemen, then, in the capacity of visiters from 
any denomination in one country to their brethren in another, have 
uniformly been kindly received by all, and treated with a respect 
due to them in their official relations. This is as it should be; and 
it is much to be regretted that any thing should occur in the prose- 
cution of these friendly interchanges of pastoral visits to interrupt 
the harmony and good feelings which have hitherto prevailed 
among all parties. The circumstances, therefore, to which the 
communications below refer, are the more to be deprecated. 

In the Narrative published by these gentlemen, by certain allu- 
sions and innuendoes, together with some more tangible declarations, 
institutions and communities not embraced among the particular 
objects of their mission, were brought before the public in a light 
derogatory to their interests and unfriendly to their claims. As 
this was deemed a gratuitous aggression upon the rights of others, 
and an assumption on the part of strangers, expressions of dissatis- 
faction were heard from various quarters. .Certain things in the 
Narrative were reviewed in several periodicals and public journals 
through the country. As the Methodists had their full share of 
these oblique notices, the points in which they were implicated 
were duly examined in the able and plenary review by our prede- 
cessor, contained in the January number of this work. Meantime, 
the Narrative was reviewed in the Congregational Journal in Eng- 
land, and the expressions and allusions calculated to disparage us 
as a denomination endorsed and approved. The Wesleyan Method- 
ists, understanding better the peculiarities of our institutions, em- 
ployed their Magazine to correct the errors of the Narrative, and 
avert the mischief likely to accrue from their publication. Neither 
party knew at that time any thing of the article in our Quarterly, 
only that it was supposed the subject had been noticed in it from 
some comment in the Advocate and Journal, as the destruction 
of the Book Concern prevented ‘the sending out of the usual 
copies to Europe. Dr. Reed, on seeing the communication rela- 
ting to his Narrative in the Wesleyan Magazine, furnished a reply 
to it for insertion in that work ; and the editor subjoined a series of 
appropriate remarks. In those remarks the reader will find an 
ample correction of the Doctor’s errors respecting the communica- 
tions he complains of in the Wesleyan Magazine, and Methodism 
in general, We give both entire. 

































































Dr. Reed and the Wesleyan Magazine. 


DR. REED AND THE AMERICAN METHODISTS. 


To the Editor of the Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine. 


I sHALL rely on your sense of what is fair and just for the inser- 
tion of this. I was referred yesterday by a friend to your Maga- 
zine of March, as containing some free strictures on me and the 
‘Narrative. I confess | was surprised on two accounts :—Ist. 
That a review in the Congregational Magazine, with which I had 
nothing to do, should have been made the ground of assault on me. 
2d. That any thing in the ‘ Narrative’ should have been deemed 
unfriendly to Methodism. It is on this last account that I trouble 
you with this note. The writer asserts, that 1 have evidently 
written of Methodism with contempt and ill-will. Now, sir, as I 
should be deeply grieved if your Connection should receive such 
an impression as this, I must claim the liberty of distinctly denying 
it. For that body of Christians, passing under the name of Method- 
ists, whether located here or in America, I am conscious of hav- 
ing no other sentiment than that of Christian esteem and high con- 
sideration. In my whole life and writings, I know not of word or 
act, that would testify to the contrary. In my visit to the States I 
sought every opportunity, as a privilege to myself, of intercourse 
with them and their ministers. I know not that any thing in the 
‘ Narrative,’ fairly read, can receive a different construction. In 
speaking of different denominations, I have spoken with discrimina- 
tion, but I hope with kindness; and I have said much more that is 
to be lamented of other denominations, and of my own, than of the 
one in question. 

The writer complains that of three persons who indulged in 
blamable conversation, I state one to have been a Methodist; and 
he says, that I might have passed this circumstance over in silence. 
I can only say that my judgment differs from his. I might have 
omitted the fact altogether ; but had I observed silence on a part of 
it, | should not have conveyed the same impression to the reader 
which I had received myself, and this, in my opinion, would be of 
the nature of falsehood. I had no thought of reproaching Method- 
ism. The party thus misbehaving might have been as readily 
either Presbyterian or Congregationalist. The circumstance to be 
noted was, that he was a professor of religion. 

Then the writer charges me with reporting incorrectly, that the 
Methodists were about to have their own version of the Bible. I 
have stated this, not as a fact, but as report. It was so; and I had 
just reason to think it true. I was told it in their own book store ; 
and by a person on whom I could rely as readily, as on any one 
in New-York. I afterwards inquired about it, and the impression 
was confirmed. After all, sir, cireumstanced as America is, I saw 
no evil in the thing. It would depend not on the fact, but on the 
execution. A new version might be highly meritorious, or it might 
be the reverse. 

Up to this time I have no reason, beyond the denial quoted in 
the Magazine, for doubt on this subjeet. Yet of this, and of the 
whole statements relative to Methodism, I will in all candor say, 
that, as the work is going to a second edition, I will inquire, and 
review not only the things stated, but the expressions in which they 
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are clothed; and if there shall appear any thing doubtful in fact or 
unguarded in word, I will immediately expunge it, with regret for 
its having been there. I owe this to myself; I owe this to the 
times in which we live, which do not require that we should do or 
say any thing to exasperate our unhappy differences; and I owe 
this to a religious society which I desire in most things to emulate, 
and in all to love and respect. ANDREW REED. 
Hackney, March 4th, 1836. 


WE readily comply with Dr. Reed’s request, by giving insertion 
to his letter; but at the same time we feel compelled, in justice to 
ourselves, and the American Methodists, to make a few brief re- 
marks upon its contents. 

1. It is not correct, that the writer of the two articles which ap- 
peared in the January and March numbers of this Magazine, con- 
taining animadversions upon Dr. Reed’s ‘ Narrative,’ ‘ asserts’ that 
the doctor has ‘evidently written of Methodism with contempt and 
ill-will The complaint is, that some of the doctor’s statements 
concerning the American Methodists are injuriously untrue; and 
that others of them are so defective as to answer all the purposes 
of direct falsehood. Both these positions we maintain. The ques- 
tion of motives we leave him to settle elsewhere. The American 
Methodists, who are the most deeply interested in the subject, com- 
plain bitterly of the doctor’s ‘ Narrative,’ and had prepared a copi- 
ous reply to its statements. This reply, there is reason to believe, 
would have been published some time ago, had it not been for the 
destruction by fire of their entire book establishment at New-York, 
with the whole of their stock. Their ‘Quarterly Magazine and 
Review,’ which was announced as containing an antidote to the 
doctor’s work, and which appears to have been on the eve of pub- 
lication when the fire occurred, doubtless perished on that occa- 
sion. 

2. It is not correct that the writer of the articles in question 
‘says, or even intimates, that the doctor ‘might have passed over 
in silence’ the case of the blaspheming ‘colonel, who admitted him- 
self to be a Methodist.’ The complaint in this instance is, not that 
the doctor published the account, but that he published it without 
inquiry, and without explanation. Before the doctor assumed that 
this wretched man really was a ‘ Methodist,’ and introduced him to 
the world under that character, it is contended that inquiry should 
have been made whether the man, ‘ who was. evidently accustomed 
to blasphemous and corrupt conversation,’ was not also ‘ accus- 
tomed’ to the utterance of untruth, or at least the indulgence of 
waggery ; and whether it was not more probable that something of 
this kind was practised, than that a person so brutally wicked 
would voluntarily submit to the discipline of Methodism, or that a 
Christian society would tolerate, as a: member, a person who was 
so entirely devoid of all moral decency. Suppose an American 
Methodist should visit England, and in a ‘ Narrative’ of his adven- 
tures should state, without caveat or explanation, that, in travelling 
from London to Brighton, he was grievously annoyed by the dis- 
gusting conversation of a gentleman who sat opposite to him in the 
coach, and who was ‘evidently accustomed to blasphemous and 
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corrupt conversation ;’ and that this profligate man ‘ admitted him- 
self? to be a member of the Dissenting Church under the pastoral 
care of Dr. Andrew Reed: thus leading the public to understand, 
that, if the doctor does not teach a theology which countenances 
the grossest outrages upon Christian morals, yet he and his people 
tolerate among themselves such foul abominations. Would the 
doctor and his friends in this case deem themselves treated with 
ordinary candor? Would they not justly say, that their character 
as a body of Christian people should have screened them from im- 
putations so hateful and calumnious, however indirectly cast upon 
them? Were some member of the doctor’s Church, in defence of 
himself and his brethren, to show that the blasphemer could not be 
what he professed, and that he most probably intended to play a 
hoax upon his fellow-traveller ; would it become the writer of such 
a ‘ Narrative’ to reply, ‘I am conscious of having no other senti- 
ment than that of Christian esteem, and high consideration, towards 
Dr. Reed and his Church? In my whole life and writings I know 
not of word or act, that would testify to the contrary.’ And what 
would be thought of him, if he should actually speak of himself as 
‘assaulted,’ when the injured parties remonstrated, and attempted 
to prove that either the blasphemer was not trustworthy, or that 
his meaning had not been correctly apprehended? Whatever 
credit such a traveller might claim for goodness of ‘ sentiment,’ we 
think the general opinion would be, that he had a very unfortunate 
mode of expressing it: and we are much mistaken, if Dr. Reed 
himself would not concur in this opinion. 

3. On the subject of a Methodist translation of the Bible, a few 
words only will be necessary. Dr. Reed says he heard the report 
of this at the Methodist book store in New-York; but from whom 
he does not state. There are two or three Methodist ministers 
who are officially connected with that establishment as editors. 
These gentlemen declare, on reading Dr. Reed’s book, ‘This is the 
FIRST TIME we ever heard it affirmed, that we are about to have 
our own version of the Bible:’ and so deeply do they feel on the 
subject, that they add, ‘ We think that a man who will deliberately 
write and publish such a palpable misstatement, with the means of 
correct information within his reach, forfeits all title to public con- 
fidence.’ Had the report in question rested upon any competent 
authority, or had it been extensively prevalent, these gentlemen 
must have heard of it before they read it in Dr. Reed’s ‘Narrative.’ 
The doctor dces not indeed absolutely say, that the American 
Methodists are about to have their own version of the Bible; but 
he states his belief that such is the fact; and this amounts to the 
same thing. The possible character of the ‘version’ has nothing 
to do with the question. The Methodist translators of America 
might, by possibility, produce a ‘ version’ as far superior to that of 
King James, as this was superior to all the English versions that 
preceded it: or it might be as bad as the burlesque version of the 
New Testament, which was published by Dr. Macey about a cen- 
tury ago, or the dishonest ‘ Improved Version’ of modern Socinian- 
ism. ‘Circumstanced as America is,’ Dr. Reed says, he ‘saw no 
evil in the thing.’ Perhaps not; but he adduced it in proof of the 
‘sectarian’ spirit of the American Methodists. His words are, 
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‘They are, in fact, exceedingly like their kindred body in our own 
country. There is a considerable measure of ignorance and ex- 
travagance in that as there is in this; and they are certainly quite 
as sectarian. They have their own papers, their own books, their 
own tracts, their own psalmody, and, I believe I may say, are 
about to have their own version of the Bible,’ vol. ii, p.98. It is 
no proof of a‘ sectarian’ spirit, we presume, that the Methodists in 
America have their own books, hymns, and periodical publications. 
There is nothing peculiar in this. Every denomination of Chris- 
tians, both in England and America, has the same; in effect; yet 
nobody thinks of charging them with an unbecoming ‘sectarianism’ 
on that account. Had the tale of a Methodist ‘ version of the Bible’ 
been true, it would have served to substantiate the doctor’s charge ; 
but as it is a fabrication, it goes for nothing. He seems, however, 
to cling to this idle report. ‘ Up to this time,’ he says, ‘I have no 
reason, beyond the denial quoted in the Magazine, for doubt upon 
this subject. And what further ‘reason’ can he require? Surely 
the men who are officially appointed to superintend and direct the 
current literature of the American Methodists must know whether 
a new ‘version of the Bible,’ intended for the special use of the 
body, and, of course, to be introduced into all their pulpits, has 
been either agreed upon at the General Conference, or is in a 
course of preparation. The names of these ministers are given to 
the world, in the printed Minutes of the American Conferences ; 
and Dr. Reed will hardly impugn their veracity. Indeed what mo- 
tive can these men have for concealing the truth? If a Methodist 
Bible be forthcoming in America, it must soon be as public as the 
press can make it; and why should ministers, occupying official 
situations in the body, solemnly deny that they ever even heard of 
the project till the intelligence was conveyed from England in Dr. 
Reed’s volumes? Whatever may be intimated to the contrary, we 
will venture to affirm, that the Methodists in America, like their 
brethren in Great Britain, teach a theology which well accords 
with the authorized version of the English Scriptures; a version 
which is not only venerable for its age, but admirable for its gene- 
ral fidelity and beauty. 

4. Dr. Reed avows his esteem and respect for the Methodists, 
wherever ‘located ;’ and far be it from us to question the sincerity 
of his friendship. If the specimen which he has given of the Ameri- 
can Methodists, indeed, be fairly selected, and the generality of 
them really are what his ‘ Narrative’ would lead one to suppose; 
and if ‘their kindred body’ in England are ‘ exceedingly like them,’ 
as the doctor avers; we cannot help thinking that in neither coun- 
try are they entitled to very ‘high consideration.’ Ignorance, vul- 
garity, extravagance, and impiety, appear among their most promi- 
nent characteristics. We fully agree with Dr. Reed, that ‘the 
times in which we live do not require that we should do or say any 
thing to exasperate our unhappy differences.’ The men who thus 
act sin against our common Christianity ; and it is because we 
think Dr. Reed and some of his Dissenting brethren have, without 
any provocation, offended against the Methodists, that we have 
freely animadverted upon their conduct. It may be, after all, that 
they have a cordial regard for the people whom they thus dispar- 
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age, and had no intention of offending to the extent imputed. They 
will, however, allow us to remind them, in the words of Cowper,— 


‘ The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon the back 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one hath need 
Be very much his friend indeed ® 
To pardon orto bear it.’ * Eoir. 





In view of the whole affair we will subjoin a few remarks. Dr. 
Reed’s communication to the editor of the Wesleyan Magazine is 
by no means satisfactory. It renders the case still worse than it 
was before. Believing that the review of the Narrative in this 
work, and the notice our brethren have taken of the subject in 
England, sufficiently settle the other points, we shall limit our re- 
marks to the subject of a new version of the Bible. In regard to 
this there is at least the appearance of disingenuousness on the part 
of the doctor. His communication in the Wesleyan Magazine 
goes to affirm that he made the report on good authority, as the 
fact was told him in our own book store, and by a person in whom 
he could place confidencc; that he had good reason to believe it 
correct; and that he saw no evil in the thing if correct. Up to 
the moment of his writing the communication he had no reason, 
beyond the denial quoted in the Magazine, for doubt on the subject. 
Yet he will inquire, and if there shall be any thing doubtful in fact 
or unguarded in word he will expunge it when the work goes to a 
second edition. Whether there would be evil in the thing or not— 
whether the public would place it to the account of our ‘ virtues’ or 
our ‘ failings’—is a matter which concerns us and not him. — And it 
belongs to us also to know how much we are interested in hav- 
ing such misrepresentations corrected. Though he may see no 
evil in the thing, there are enough to make evil of it. But this 
quieting salvo of ‘no evil in the thing’ ill comports with the evident 
design of introducing it in the first instance. We are not willing 
hastily, or without good evidence, to pronounce upon the motives 
of any man. Yet we are accustomed to believe that no man 
acts without motive ; and in most cases the character of the mo- 
tive may be seen in the relation of the words or actions in ques- 
tion to certain other words or actions. In this case, as the 
editor of the Wesleyan Magazine has well shown, the author 
could have had no conceivable motive other than to sustain his 
allegation, that the Methodists are exceedingly ‘sectarian’ in their 
spirit and conduct. It appears evident that he had a desire to 
fix such an impression respecting them in the minds of the read- 
Vou. VII.—April, 1836. 16 
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ers of his Narrative. If the circumstance he adduced had any 
connection with the subject he had in hand, the evil of the thing 
he came at so late a period to consider trivial and unimportant, 
would be to place the Methodists before the public as an exceed- 
ingly sectarian people. Conscious of the effect such an imputa- 
tion would have upon them in the estimation of the religious pub- 
lic, and also how little they are entitled to it, the doctor’s opinion, 
which would seem to render it unworthy of notice, will not sat- 
isfy them. They will claim that they have a right to judge of 
the matter themselves. 

But the manner in which Dr. Reed pretends to have obtained 
his information in regard to the new version of the Bible is the 
most important feature in the whole business. As it appeared in 
the Narrative, it was not quite certain whether he meant to affirm 
that his statement, ‘I believe I may say, are about to have their 
own version of the Bible,’ was founded in even a report of the 
fact or on mere conjecture. But after it was formally denied 
that there was any ground for such a statement, he affirms that 
he had reason to believe it was correct, for he was told it at 
our book store, and by a gentleman in whom confidence could 
be placed. The phraseology is evidently formed to give an im- 
pression that the information was received through some respon- 
sible person connected with the establishment, and that therefore 
he had a right to believe it—that it is a sufficient apology for his 
inserting it in his Narrative, and one which ought especially to satisfy 
us, that it was a subject of conversation with responsible indi- 
viduals at our own book store. Were the fact as this statement 
seems to represent it, we should acknowledge that complaint on 
our part would be improper. But it is due to ourselves to say, 
and to the public to be informed, that it is not. Dr. Reed was 
never told by any responsible person connected with our book 
store that we were about to have ‘our own version of the Bible.’ 
It was never a subject of conversation among any persons con- 
nected with the establishment of sufficient consequence, in the es- 
timation of even a stranger, to be good authority in such a mat- 
ter, and probably never thought of. This may be deemed a thrust 
at his veracity. If so, we cannot help it. A just sense of self- 
respect obliges us to say thus much respecting his obtaining his 
information at our own book store. There is something in the 
account which the doctor gives of this matter that we do not 
readily comprehend. He says he was told that the Methodists 
were about to have their own version of the Bible in their own 
book store, and that by a person on whom he could rely as rea- 
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dily as on any person in New-York. Now, we do not know 
that he had even a slight acquaintance with any responsible per- 
sons connected with the book store: we are sure he was not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with any to affirm of them what he has of 
his informant—and to some of them, we are informed, he had not 
even an introduction. The truth probably is, if the doctor was 
ever told any thing out of which to make the report, he was told 
it by some person who accompanied him to the book room, and 
stated it as a thousand other unaccountable things have been 
stated on similar authority about the establishment, without the 
semblance of any thing to support it. This is the only solution 
we can make of the matter. Perhaps the doctor will furnish a 
more satisfactory one. 

As Dr. Reed has taken the liberty to express his opinion freely 
respecting others, he will not take it unkind, and certainly can- 
not deem it unjust, that others exercise the same freedom towards 
him. He undoubtedly possesses fine powers as a man, and much 
skill as a writer. His graphic descriptions show the hand of a 
master. But his qualifications for the work of a faithful histo- 
rian are exceedingly questionable; and on this account it is to 
be regretted that some person of a less glowing and romantic 
turn of thought had not been selected to fulfil the function of his 
mission to this country. He talks of intelligent men as of sense- 
less things, and with apparently as little concern about the effect 
his strictures will have upon either their reputation or their feel- 
ings. He assumes the air of the tourist, and affects to give criti- 
cal and exact information of men and things, on slight and in- 
sufficient evidence. He speaks of ministers, officers, and institu- 
tions, as though he alone possessed the prerogative and talent to 
delineate their peculiar characteristics, and show them to the world 
as they are. Of most of these, especially out of the circle of 
his immediate friends, he had not the means to form an adequate 
opinion. What could he know of Episcopalians, Methodists, and 
others, by occasionally falling in with some of their ministers, and 
hastily passing through a few of their institutions? Yet of all 
these he writes with as much confidence as though the machinery 
of their several organizations had been the study of his life. Is 
it to be expected that such a writer will be faultless? Who would 
not look for inaccuracies and misrepresentations? With a strong 
passion to enrich the barren parts of a popular Narrative, inci- 
dents are created out of conjectures, and shadows converted into 
substantial existences. And thus the religious community of the 
old world are to be informed respecting the institutions of Chris- 
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tianity in the new. We will only add, that so far as the Method- 
ists are concerned, the cogent remarks of Mr. Watson in regard 
to Dr. Southey are peculiarly applicable to Dr. Reed in this 
case :—‘ He has been led to notice the stream of Methodism, 
where it chased the shallows and whirled into eddies, but has 
overlooked it, where, in deep and noiseless flow, it waters many 
a thirsty and barren spot.’ 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
A HISTORICAL VIEW 


Of the Connection between Speculative Philosophy and Christian 
Theology, particularly during the Middle Ages. 


BY ABEL STEVENS, 
Of Church-street Church, Boston. 





A peErRiop of a thousand years, from the fifth to the fifteenth 
century, includes what are usually called the dark ages, and forms 
the middle division of the history of speculative philosophy. The 
first division comprises the ancient ethical theories, the most cele- 
brated of which are the four systems of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
and Epicurius, and terminates with the suppression of the Athe- 
nian schools, by the edict of Justinian, in the beginning of the 
sixth century. The last philosopher of much eminence in the 
ancient ethics was Boethius. The second period of the history of 
ethical science commences with the introduction of the Aristote- 
lian philosophy into the Church, at the time of the closing of the 
Platonic schools of Athens, by Justinian, and terminates with 
the controversies of the Realists-and Nominalists, which occu- 
pied the fifteenth century. The third period commences with the 
writings of Hobbes, and extends to our own times.. It is distin- 
guished by the names of Cudworth, Clark, Malebranche, Edwards, 
Butler, Hume, Adam Smith, and many others of the highest emi- 
nence. 

The present dissertation has to do particularly with the mid- 
dle or scholastic period. But as the philosophy of this dark and 
interesting part of history was but the result, or more properly 
a modification of the preceding systems, an adaptation of them 
to the discussions of dialectical theology, it may not be amiss to 
make a preliminary reference to those systems. 

At the commencement of the Christian era, the Greek and 
oriental philosophies were the prevailing ones in the civilized 
world. The latter, which assumed the notions of Gnosis,* had 
many followers in Syria, Persia, Chaldea, and Egypt. It com- 
menced its corrupting influence early on the doctrines of the 
Church, and the sacred writings make particular reference to it. 
Its later influence was productive of some of the most malig- 
nant heresies recorded in early ecclesiastical history, and en- 


+ Gnosis—Greek, science or knowledge. 
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dured for centuries. ‘Its distinctive tenet was, the existence of 
two principles, one good and the other evil, the former presi- 
ding over light, and the latter over matter. From this a code 
of morals was deduced, tending to the mortification of the ani- 
mal propensities, as these were considered the corrupting influ- 
ences of matter. 

The first controversies in the Grecian philosophy did not arise 
till the origin and combats of the Stoical and Epicurean schools. 
Socrates taught more the virtues of practical life than the diffi- 
cult hypothetical principles which afterward became the almost 
exclusive topics of the ethical studies of ages. Plato, his disci- 
ple, preserved his opinions, in his elegant dialogues, and, modi- 
fying them with his own speculations, founded the school which 
bears his name, and, from the part of the city of Athens in which 
he taught, that of the academical philosophy. He is the first 
moral philosopher whose writings have reached our age. 

The next important school was formed by Aristotle, the pupil 
of Plato, and is called the peripatetic philosophy, from his hav- 
ing delivered his lectures while walking. He was the most ver- 
satile genius of ancient times. The summary expression of his 
system was, that virtue consisted in the mean, between two ex- 
tremes; when one affection or passion is ‘so far exerted as to 
repress others, there is a vice of excess. When any one has 
less activity than it might exert, without disturbing others, there 
is a vice of defect.’* 

The Epicurean school was founded by and named after Epi- 
curus. It taught that the rule of life was to live in such a man- 
ner as would result in the greatest amount of happiness. The prin- 
ciple, however qualified and guarded by Epicurus,t was practi- 
cally adopted, by his disciples, in its most liberal sense, and the 
name of the sect has become a common designation for sensual- 
ists. 

The Stoical school was founded by.Zeno. The principle of this 
theory was, that the rule of conduct consisted in living according 
to nature. It taught that the greatest virtue consisted in perfect in- 
sensibility to the pleasures and ills of life 

These schools confined not their speculations to inquiries into 
the rules of moral conduct, but indulged in subtle disquisitions in 


* Sir J. Mackintosh. 

+ The severe charges brought by modern writers against Epicurus, which, in 
the language of Edwards, execrate him as ‘ the father of atheism and licentious- 
ness,’ are in no wise sustained by ancient testimony. Seneca, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Diocles, Diogenes, Saertius, and Galen, all applaud the rigorous rectitude of his 
morals. Lucretius’ ‘ Nature of Things,’ which is but a poetical record of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, seemingly satirizes the indulgences of the sensualist. But it 
is too often the case, in both modern and ancient writers, that satire is but a dis- 
guise, assumed for the purpose of insidious corruption. It is manifest, all the com- 
mentators on Lucretius to the contrary notwithstanding, that his invocation of 
Venus, lib.i.,and his description of sensual pleasure, lib. iv., are obnoxious to 
this suspicion. The latter enters into a disgusting minuteness of detail unparal- 
leled by even the poetical debauchees of the Augustan age, with Ovid himself at 
their head, and the translation of which into the English tongue could not have 
been tolerated in any other age than that of Charles II. However correct the 
founder and his immediate followers might have been, the school itself became 
soon corrupt. Eusebius tells us that Lucretius himself died a violent death 
through the instrumentality of a mistress. 
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all departments of knowledge, blending ph}sics, metaphysics, and 
ethics, and subjecting all to a mode of dialectical discussion which, 
disdaining the simple but sure inductions of experience and obser- 
vation, was extravagantly hypothetical, and stopped, as by magic 
spell, the progress of the human understanding for ages, until the 
revival of learning, and the introduction of the inductive philoso- 
phy,.by Bacon, broke the delirious spell, and opened a pathway of 
light for the march of the intellect. 

The Roman philosophers and studious youth travelled into 
Greece to study her systems, by which means, together with the 
translation of the Grecian philosophy, by Cicero, into the Roman 
tongue, it became prevalent among them. 

These various systems, after exciting much controversy, were 
united in a school at Alexandria, Egypt, under the Macedonian 
kings of that city. Philo, the Jew, was a disciple of this sect, and 
attempted to reconcile the Platonic subtleties with the sacred books 
of his religion. The followers of this school taught that the ele- 
ments of the true philosophy were mixed up with the errors of all 
systems, and were to be derived from them by a careful study of 
their various theories, a comparison of one with another, and the 
selection of their excellencies from the vast rubbage of errors with 
which they were combined. The name of this sect, derived from 
the composite character of its doctrines, was that of Eclectic. 

Towards the conclusion of the second century, a new Eclectic 
school arose in Alexandria, differing from the former in the doc- 
trine that all systems were alike true, and therefore reconcilable, 
that their differences consisted more in their respective modes of 
expressing their doctrines than in the essential nature of their tenets, 
and that such a method of interpretation might be introduced as 
should apply in common to all. The mode of interpretation pro- 
posed for this purpose was to put such an allegorical construction 
on the fables of the pagan mythologies, the dogmas of the philoso- 
phical sects, and the doctrines of Christianity, as would allow the 
same meaning to each. The founder of this sect was Ammonius 
Saecas, an eminent teacher in the Alexandrian school. The spirit 
of concession which this system manifested towards all parties, and 
the generous design which it held forth of reconciling those trifles 
which had so long held at variance those who were professedly 
engaged in the pursuit of the truth, presented an attraction which 
soon commended it to the patronage of mankind, and secured to it 
a prevalence which nearly swallowed up every other sect in the 
civilized world. From its having adopted the opinions of Plato, as 
the basis of its theory, it was denominated the New or Modern Pla- 
tonic school. Origen, the celebrated teacher of the school of the 
Christians, at Alexandria, adopted the New Platonic philosophy 
and applied it to the explanation of the sacred doctrines; and here 
may be dated the commencement of that connection between specu- 
lative philosophy and Christian theology which led to all the 
wrangling and absurd subtleties of the scholastics and mystics, 
until the introduction of a more enlightened age of inquiry by the 
Protestant Reformation. 

The sect of the New Platonists spread in the third century with 
remarkable rapidity. Under Platinus, the most eminent disciple of 
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Ammonius, and a man of most distinguished genius, its principles 
were carried into Persia, then into Rome and Campania. ‘The 
number of youth, who flocked to hear his lectures, is said to be 
beyond all credibility. Porphyry, one of his disciples, adorning 
his principles with the elegance of an accomplished mind, spread 
them abroad through Sicily and other countries, while another of 
its disciples, named Plutarch, having studied it in Alexandria, in- 
troduced it into Greece, and revived the famous Academy. at 
Athens. Such was its prevalency, that, in the fourth century, 
almost all philosophers were of this sect, and nearly all the wri- 
tings of the Christians were infected with its principles. The un- 
happy example of Origen was followed by the most distinguished 
Christian writers, and, instead of applying the obvious principles of 
common sense to the interpretation of Scripture, they perplexed 
the most manifest truths into confusion by the Platonic subtleties. 
Gregory Nazianzen, among the Greeks, and Augustin, among the 
Latins, may be considered, next to Origen, the fathers of the scho- 
lastic theology. Notwithstanding the success of the New Platonic 
sect, it rapidly declined in the fifth century, and was suppressed in 
the schools which were under the care of the ecclesiastics, and the 
teaching of it in Athens prohibited by express decree of Justinian, 
in the beginning of the sixth century, after which it never attained 
a standing again in the philosophical world. Thus expired a philo- 
sophical school which had, for centuries, filled the writings of the 
Church with corruptions, and its communion with dissensions and 
parties. But the corrupt state of the times did not allow of a fit- 
ness, in the Church, to return to the primitive simplicity of its doc- 
trines. The metaphysical pugilism of the preceding centuries had 
trained its doctors too much to the use of such weapons to render 
the apostolic ones congenial with their habits. The Platonic doc- 
trines no sooner declined than those of the Stagirite usurped their 
place, and gradually came so into vogue as to sway the philosophi- 
cal inquiries of the subsequent ten centuries. 

From the fall of Rome before the arms of the northern barba- 
rians in the fifth century, may be dated that wonderful and interest- 
ing period of European history called the dark ages. It extends 
to the downfall of Constantinople, by the Turks, in thc 15th cen- 
tury, which event, by the dispersion of the Greeks in the west, to- 
gether with other and coincident circumstances, gave rise to the 
revival of learning, after a dark and dismal night of ten centuries, 
during which almost every light of science seemed extinguished, 
and the whole social organization of Europe was reduced to cha- 
otic confusion. A darkness almost starless shrouded the intel- 
lectual world ; all science consisted in the marvellous and wild con- 
jectures and fancies of a universal intellectual delirium. The phy- 
sical branches of knowledge were comprised in the absurdities of 
magic, and astrology, and kindred chimeras. The metaphysical 
sciences consisted of abstruse and hypothetical speculations, defini- 
tions without meaning, divisions without distinctions, and questions 
without reality; and all were discussed with a phraseology full of 
unmeaning and ridiculous technics. All theology was lost in 
the dialectical dogmas of the peripatetic metaphysics, and all de- 
votion consisted in the visionary meditations of mysticism. From 
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the north, as from a bee hive, swarmed innumerable barbarians, 
spreading devastation in their course, until they overthrew the city 
of Rome, and established throughout the west the feudal system of 
government. ‘The Saracens established themselves in Spain. The 
Alexandrian library was burned, consuming the most extensive col- 
lections of literary records ever made. Chivalry and the crusades, 
the monastic life and the inquisition, the trial by ordeals, and a lite- 
rature wonderfully supernatural and romantic, the machinery of 
which consisted of giants and dwarfs, dragons, witches, and demons, 
with a universal dissoluteness of morals, are the characteristic fea- 
tures of this singular period. It was during this reign of darkness 
that the scholastic philosophy prevailed, and this summary state- 
ment of the condition of the age in which it had its ascendency, 
may enable us the more adequately to judge of its character. 

We have already intimated that the peripatetic philosophy suc- 
ceeded the fall of the modern Platonic or Eclectic school, in the 
beginning of the sixth century. The dialectics of Aristotle did not, 
however, come into very general use for theological discussions 
during the first moiety of the middle age. They became more 
general towards the close of the eleventh century, and were pub- 
licly taught in the schools in the twelfth century, at which time the 
scholastic theology attained its maturity; but yet as early as the 
fifth century did the doctrines of Aristotle begin to insinuate them- 
selves into the Church. The Platonists themselves explained some 
of his writings in their schools, particularly his dialectics, and re- 
commended them to their pupils. A still more effectual means of 
their introduction into the Church was the controversies which Ori- 
gen had occasioned, and the Pelagian, Nestorian, and Arian dis- 
putes which prevailed at this time. When Origen was publicly con- 
demned, many, to avoid being included among his followers, adopted 
the system of the Stagirite, Origen himself being a decided Platonist. 
The opinions of the Nestorians, Eutychians, and Arians were sus- 
tained chiefly by a resort to metaphysical subtleties, and no system 
afforded better means of success in such a mode of defence than 
that of Aristotle, the philosophy of Plato being no way adapted to 
afford polemical discipline. 

In the sixth century, the closing of the Platonic schools at 
Athens, and the illustration and recommendation of the Aristotelian 
philosophy by many of the Platonists, especially Boethius, who 
was the most celebrated, if not the only Latin philosopher of the 
age, aided much in strengthening its influence. It became univer- 
sally prevalent in the east. The books of Aristotle were trans- 
lated into its languages, and studied most assiduously by the Mono- 
physites and Nestorians as the best means of opposing the advo- 
cates of the Ephesian and Chalcedonian councils. 

In the seventh century, philosophy and literature sunk to their 
lowest ebb. The only remains of learning were concealed in the 
cloisters of the monks. The theology of the age was almost solely 
derived from the writings of Gregory the Great and Augustin. 
The philosophy of the Latins was chiefly confined to the writings 
of Beethius and Cassiodorus, the two philosophers of the preceding 
age, and the dialectics of Aristotle were used among the Greeks for 
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the subtleties and captious sophistries they afforded in the contro- 
versies between the Nestorians and Monophysites. 

In the eighth century the Emperor Charlemagne endeavored to 
sustain the drooping cause of learning by holding out motives of 
encouragement to men of letters, and by the erection of schools in 
the neighborhood of the cathedral churches, and in the abbacies of 
the monasteries. It was from the professors who taught in these 
schools that the theology of the middle age derived the name of 
scholastic. These academies for youth were at first in the hands 
of the most learned men of the age, but they soon declined, and the 
scholastic teachers are characterized by Roderic, Bishop of Zamara, 
Spain, as being no longer learned themselves, nor able to teach 
others,—as never visiting the schools,~—as writing with the most 
contemptible ignorance—the most shameful profligacy of manners 
—and as giving no encouragement to erudition, lest their places 
should be occupied by others. The efforts of Charlemagne were, 
however, successful in raising up many men of distinguished genius, 
the lustre of whose talents reflected honor on the cause of learning ; 
but they soon disappeared, and the grossest darkness and most ridi- 
culous superstition every where depressed the efforts of the human 
mind. 

The Arabians were distinguished in the ninth century for their 
extraordinary application to the study of philosophy and the arts. 
They cultivated especially the Greek literature. Celebrated acade- 
mies were established in several cities, and the best Grecian authors 
were translated into their language. The metaphysical and astro- 
nomical sciences, physic, and philosophy, were taught, not only in 
Africa and Syria, but in Spain, where they had established their do- 
minion ; and the subsequent knowledge of these sciences in Europe 
was, for the most part, derived from the Saracenic schools of Spain 
and Italy. The peripatetic philosophy was taught in these schools, 
and the writings of Aristotle in Arabic translations were common 
among them. Such was the reputation which the Saracens ac- 
. quired for their learning, that in the next century their schools be- 
came the resort of the studious from the European provinces, for 
the study of philosophy. Gerbert, afterward elevated to the pon- 
tificate, with the title of Sylvester II., after having studied under 
the Arabian professors at Seville and Cordova, returned and gave 
a new impulse to the study of the sciences, particularly philosophy, 
mathematics, and physics. Such was the advancement of this phi- 
losopher beyond the standard intellect of his benighted age, that his 
mathematical works excited the suspicion of magic among the 
clergy, and, while invested with the robes of St. Peter, he was re- 
garded as having communication with the devil. The barbarism 
into which Europe was sunk during this century is truly incredible. 
One widespread night seemed to extend over the world, relieved 
only by an occasional star which soon again disappeared amid the 
clouds of the darkened firmament. The example of Gerbert ex- 
cited, however, a love of knowledge in the bosoms of some, who, 
adopting his own course, repaired to the Arabian schools in Spain, 
where they studied the Arabic translations of Aristotle’s works, 
and returned with increased zeal for the propagation of that philo- 
sopher’s opinions. 

Vou. VII.—April, 1836. 17 
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The practice of resorting to the schools of Spain, which seems 
thus to have arisen, in some degree at least, from the example of 
Gerbert, increased much in the following century. Schools were 
multiplied extensively in the west, the professors of which were 
most generally those who had studied among the Saracens in Spain, 
or had perused the Latin translations of the peripatetic philosophy, 
made from the Arabic, which began to abound in Europe. These 
schools, no doubt, grew out of the example of the cathedral schools 
of Charlemagne before alluded to. The dialectic art was particu- 
larly cultivated in them. The introduction of the spirit of disputa- 
tion, which had been so common in the old seminaries, into these 
new public schools, soon diffused it through Europe, until it was 
not only deemed requisite, as a preparation for the duties of the 
clerical office, that the theologian should be more skilful in the jar- 
gon and hair-splitting subtleties of metaphysics than in the Gospel 
of Christ, but these subtleties became the amusement and fancied 
accomplishment of all the learned. 

Thus, by the influence of the Arabian schools in Spain, and the 
instrumentality of the public schools which arose in the eleventh 
century, and the translations of Aristotle which were more or less 
scattered over Europe about this time, did the doctrines of that phi- 
Josopher, which had gradually been progressing from the termina- 
tion of the Platonic school, in the sixth century, become the uni- 
versal study of the learned world. With this general introduction 
of the peripatetic system, many new and alarming opinions crept 
into the Church, which afterward led to an attempt to repress its in- 
fluence. The synod of Paris passed a decree prohibiting its use in 
the public schools, and the prohibition was afterward confirmed by 
the Lateran council, in the pontificate of Innocent III. But this 
opposition only tended to attach the subtle disputants of the age to 
their dialectics, and to spread the influence of the Stagyrite, until 
the university of Paris, by express ordinance, received his meta- 
physics, dialectics, and physics. 

From the introduction of the Aristotelian dialectics into the pub- 
lic schools in the eleventh century may be dated the reign of the 
scholastic theology, and in the next century it attained a universal 
supremacy. A number of distinguished professors arose, who de- 
voted the most extraordinary powers of disputation ever yet attained 
by the human mind to the discussion of polemical theology, and 
roused the whole intellect of western Europe to such studies. 
Among them was Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, who is con- 
sidered the father of the scholastic divinity, and who made eminent 
use of his dialectical powers ‘in defending, against Berenger, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation; Auselm, likewise, the successor of 
Lanfranc, who delivered the logical science from many of the ab- 
surdities with which it had been trammelled, and who shone con- 
spicuously in the first age of the scholastics for his erudition in 
many other departments of learning. Rosceline, the famous 
founder of the sect of the Nominalists, belongs to this age of the 
schoolmen; also, William de Champeaux, archbishop of Paris, 
who taught in that city the metaphysics of Aristotle with great 
reputation, and was called, through distinction, the «venerable doc- 
tor.” ‘The celebrated Abelard, whose unfortunate fate has pre- 
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served his name alike in the records of philosophy and romance, 
arose from this school. His splendid talents and daring adventures 
into the regions of polemical discussion spread his fame through the 
learned world, and attracted to his lectures the youth of nearly all 
the nations of Europe. Peter Lombard, his disciple, was the author 
of the celebrated book of Sentences, which was interpreted, by the 
scholastics, as a substitute in the place of the Bible, and became 
the text book of theological studies throughout the whole Latin 
Church. It gave the name of Sententiaris to the scholastics, in 
contradistinction to the Biblics, who were so denominated because 
they explained the sacred writings without the aid of philosophy, 
but according to the obvious, and what they thought the mystical, 
sense of the text, the testimony of tradition and the fathers. Be- 
sides these, there were other names, of great note, which adorned 
this period of the history of scholastic divinity; such as Robert 
Pulleyn, professor of theology at Oxford, and afterward cardinal, 
Gilbert Torretan, bishop of Poictiers, Alexander Hales, and John 
of Salisbury. 

The second period of the scholastic theology began about the 
middle of the thirteenth century with Albert the Great, and ended 
with Durand, in the year 1330. Thomas Aquinas, the pupil of 
Albert, arose to greatinfluence. His Summa Theologia was placed 
on an equality with the book of Sentences by Peter Lombard. 
Bonaventura of Tuscany, and Roger Bacon, are names of dis- 
tinguished celebrity in this age. Columna, an Augustinian monk, 
whose reputation in the university of Paris procured him the 
name of the ‘most profound doctor,’ and John Duns Scotus, 
the redoubted antagonist of St. Thomas, are names of the highest 
eminence, especially the latter, in the philosophical disputes of this 
period. 

In the third age of-the scholastic philosophy, which commences 
with Durand, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and ex- 
tends to the termination of the fifteenth century, it multiplied much 
in the number of its professors and students, and increased in the 
subtleties and virulence of its disputes, but declined in the reputation 
of its doctors. Durand of St. Portian was succeeded by William 
Occam, the celebrated English monk, who revived with great ardor 
the conflicts between the Realists and Nominalists. Walter Burley, 
Richard of Swineshead, and John Herman Wessel, are names which 
belong to this age. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, (1440,) the art of printing 
wasinvented. Soon after Constantinople fell before the arms of the 
Turks, (1453,) the eastern empire was subverted, and the Greek eruditi 
were dispersed through the west, where they were patronized by the 
illustrious family of the Medici. It was their influence that first 
shook the stability of the peripatetic philocophy in the Latin 
Church. Aristotle had held without a rival the sceptre of empire 
in the learned world. His writings were considered the only key 
to the sacred records. The extravagant veneration every where 
entertained for him is beyond credibility. To such an extent did 
the pedantic enthusiasm of these militant theologians for the pagan 
Stagyrite carry them, that they almost invested him with the sacred- 
ness and authority of inspiration, and actually compared him with 
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John the Baptist. But the world grew tired of the metaphysical 
conflicts which his writings had produced, and which had been 
shaking with convulsions the Church for ages. The efforts of the 
Greeks to introduce the milder and more consistent doctrines of 
Plato were, therefore, under the patronage of Cosmo de Medici, 
attended with gradual success, and soon the effect was visible in a 
disposition among many to question the superiority of Aristotle 
over Plato, which gave rise to two new philosophical parties in 
Italy, who discussed with great virulence, and in a multiplicity of 
publications, the relative merits of the rival philosophers. It re- 
mained, however, for the reformation to complete the advances 
already made toward a revival of true learning, and to introduce 
the most eventful era yet recorded in the progress of society,—an 
era of transition—of day-dawn between the darkest, the midnight 
period of the history of man, and the most effulgent, rapid, and irre- 
sistible advancements in civilization that have ever been achieved. 
The strong arm of the Saxon reformer threw the apotheasized idol 
of the genius of the Stagyrite from its venerable pedestal, and estab- 
lished in its place the primeval cross in all its glory and simplicity. 
(1517.) The spirit of inquiry and intellectual liberty, which had occa- 
sionally attempted to break in whispers before, now spoke from Wit- 
temberg in a voice that sent a thrill of life through Europe, and 
which the thunders of the Vatican attempted in vain to stifle. The 
schools were closed; and the writings of Grotius, which are the 
best depositories of the ethical opinions that prevailed from the ces- 
sation of the schools to the writings of Hobbes, which introduced 
the modern period of the history of speculative philosophy, show 
the approximation of that more rational state of philosophical in- 
quiry which has prevailed since his day. 

We have thus cursorily traced the history of the progress of the 
scholastic philosophy, from the introduction of the Aristotelian dia- 
lectics, in the fifth century, to the closing of the schools, in the fif- 
teenth century. Before dismissing the subject, let us briefly re- 
trace our steps, and glance at the character of that strange and 
heterogeneous compound of subtle absurdities with Divine truths 
which comprehended the subjects of the inquiries and disputes of 
this protracted period. We have already stated that the scholastic 
theology originated in the example of Origen, who first applied the 
principles of the New Platonists to the elucidation of the sacred 
doctrines. The writings of St. Augustine aided much in the sub- 
sequent influence of this unfortunate measure of Origen. His 
treatise on dialectics derived universal authority from the great in- 
fluence which his name commanded,—an influence which raised 
him to unrivalled eminence among the doctors of the Latin Church, 
and rendered for centuries his writings almost the sole oracles of 
its doctrines. He was a man of superior powers, but of sanguine 
and impetuous feelings, and was distinguished through his life for 
the most various and extreme tenets. He was a disciple of the 
Platonie school, though the schoolmen who adopted his writings 
adhered with exclusive veneration to the peripatetic philosophy. 
The doctrines of Augustine, which constituted the chief topics of the 
speculations of the scholastic theology, were particularly those of 
predestination and grace, These opinions were little known to the 
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earlier Christians, and were never received if known in the eastern 
Church. Anselm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, first revived 
them. The powerful genius of Thomas Aquinas illustrated and 
defended them with extraordinary acuteness. 

The great difficulty of the schoolmen, not only in respect to the 
Augustinian opinions, but indeed as regards almost all the topics of 
their discussions, lay in the want of a knowledge of those limitations 
which define the utmost extent of human comprehension, and the 
consequent endeavor to urge their researches into the ulterior re- 
gions of truth, where, at least with the present constitution of our 
nature, it is forbidden the human mind to penetrate. Among the 
subjects that thus limit our comprehension, and which were com- 
mon topics of the most subtle speculation among the scholastics, 
and were, for the first time, designated by Locke as beyond the 
reach of the human understanding, are the essence, or interior na- 
ture of things, the existence and nature of the mind, the ideas of in- 
finity, and eternity, and space, of personal identity, of the existence 
and nature of matter, all simple ideas, &c.,—truths that are ulti- 
mate, and therefore incapable of analysis. The opinions of Au- 
gustine, if they may not be ranked among these: incomprehensible 
subjects, must, at least, be acknowledged to be intimately allied to 
them, especially the doctrine of the co-existence of the Divine pre- 
science with the freedom of the human will. The abstruse points 
above enumerated were strangely blended with purely theological 
truths, and investigated with a system of dialectics replete with per- 
plexity and mystery, until not only all theoretical religion became 
obscured to the understanding, but nearly all the practical virtues 
of forbearance and charity were alienated from the heart. The 
contentions of these polemics frequently led to the most violent 
animosities, and they attempted to overthrow each other, not only 
by the most contemptible efforts of chicanery, but by a resort to 
legal prosecutions, and the still more effectual force of arms. An 
excellent writer of the sixteenth century thus describes the charac- 
ter of these wrangling philosophers. ‘From the writings of Aris- 
totle they have selected, not the best and most useful, but the most 
intricate and unprofitable parts. The truth is, that these philoso- 
phers are less acquainted with nature than husbandmen and me- 
chanics; and so much offended are they with nature, which they 
do not understand, that they have framed for themselves an- 
other nature, which God never framed, consisting of formalities, 
realities, relations, and other subtleties, which they honor with 
the name of metaphysical world ; and if any man has a turn of 
mind averse to the study of real nature, but adapted to the pursuit 
‘ of these fictions, they say he is possessed of a sublime genius. The 
topics upon which these philosophers spent the whole force of their 
ingenuity were of a kind the most abstruse, trifling, and useless. 
Intention and remission, proportion and degree, infinity and for- 
mality, guiddity and individuality, and other abstract ideas, fur- 
nished innumerable questions to exercise their subtlety. Not con- 
tented with considering properties and relations as they exist and 
are perceived in natural objects, they separated, in their concep- 
tions, the former from the latter, and by this artifice transferred 
them into universal notions ; and then, forgetting that these notions 
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are merely the offspring of the reasoning mind, they considered 
them as real entities, and made use of them as substantial princi- 
ples in explaining the nature of things. This they did, not only in 
metaphysics, but in physics, in which these imaginary entities con- 
fused and obscured all their reasonings. If these creatures of ab- 
straction be brought back to their natural connection with real ob- 
jects, and with the terms which express them, it will appear that 
they had nothing more than an imaginary existence, and the whole 
contest concerning them will vanish into a mere war of words; 
whence some judgment may be formed of the value of this most 
profound, angelic, and seraphic philosophy.’ 

The disputatious spirit, inseparable from such wild and _ perplex- 
ing speculations, necessarily produced a variety of sects, who in- 
dulged toward each other the most vehement enmity. The disci- 
ples of Albert, called Albertists, were violently opposed by the fol- 
lowers of Peter Lombard. John Duns Scotus attacked with great 
warmth the Augustinian doctrines of Thomas Aquinas. The 
Dominicans, who held as sacred the opinions of St. Thomas, and 
the Franciscans, who equally appreciated Scotus, violently con- 
tended for the views of their respective favorites, and thence arose 
the Thomists and Scotists, memorable sects in the ecclesiastical 
history of the times. From the school of Scotus arose Occam, the 
celebrated English schoolman, whose followers were denominated 
Occamists. But the most noted sects of the schoolmen were those 
called Realists and Nominalists. The controversies between these 
two sects related to the difficult and long contested question respect- 
ing the nature of general abstract ideas. 

General abstract ideas are those which we have of things when 
we contemplate them in their genera, or species, and are expressed 
by common nouns, such as man, animal, tree, bird, fish, &c. These 
names express no individual of the classes to which they refer, but 
the whole genus or species. ‘The process by which we form gene- 
ral abstract ideas consists in the comparison of objects, the dis- 
covery, by this comparison, of points of resemblance and differ- 
ence, and the arrangement of them according to their differences 
and resemblances. Thus, to use an illustration rather inad- 
vertently stated in Locke, the word triangle is the name of a gene- 
ral abstract idea, because it implies no one individual, but a genus of 
mathematical figures, concurring in the circumstance of being 
bounded by three straight lines intersecting each other so as to form 
three angles. Now this property belongs to each individual of the 
class,—to the obtuse angled triangle, the acute angled triangle, the 
right angled triangle, &c. Butif we alter the definition of triangle 
so as to state that it is a figure constituted of three sides in such a 
manner as to form three angles, one of which must be a right an- 
gle, the idea conveyed loses its general and abstract character ; it 
is the true idea of an individual of the class—the right angled tri- 
angle—but not of the class itself, for itis not true in respect to the 
obtuse angled and acute angled triangles. 

General abstract ideas are therefore the basis of classification. 

The disputes of the Realists and Nominalists, as before stated, 
respected the nature of these generic conceptions. The Realists 
held that these ideas were not merely mental abstractions, but have 
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an actual and intrinsic existence. They contended that the generic 
qualities of all things existed thus, as models or archetypes, in the 
mind. of the Creator, before any individuals of the species were 
made. ‘This was the doctrine of Plato and Aristotle; the latter, 
however, contended, against the notion of Plato, that these arche- 
types existed not in the mind of the Deity before matter, but that 
they were impressed upon matter, and were essentially inherent in 
and coeval with it. 

The doctrine of the Realists prevailed till the eleventh century, 
when Rosceline revived the Stoical theory called Nominalism, 
which, in opposition to Plato and Aristotle, taught that these al- 
ledged universal ideas were possessed of no proper form or es- 
sence, and that nothing could be called universal but mere names, 
and that these are general only in a qualified sense ; for when any 
individual thing is suggested, the principle of association leads the 
mind to take in other individuals of a similar kind, so that, while 
we think of more than one, the name nevertheless refers specifi- 
cally to the one first suggested. This intricate question is still con- 
sidered a matter of interesting inquiry among metaphysicians. 

The contentions of these two parties were the most remarkable 
of all the disputes of the scholastics. They nearly all embraced 
the opinions of the Realists in the thirteenth century, the influence 
of Thomas Aquinas and Albert having given a universal predomi- 
nance to that sect. In the fourteenth century the combats of these 
antagonist sects were roused with extravagant vehemence by Wil- 
liam Occam, the English Franciscan: they were continued until 
the close of the schools with unabated virulence, sometimes leading 
the combatants to decide their claims to the truth by a resort to 
blows. 

The character of the dialectics which the schoolmen borrowed 
from the ancients may be conceived from the intricate and abstruse 
inquiries which gravely and for ages employed their attention. One 
of these important topics was as follows:—‘ You have what you 
have not lost; you have not lost horns, therefore you have horns.’ 
Another, upon which, it is said, one philosopher wrote six books, 
and another studied so intensely as to contract a consumption, with 
which he died, was, that ‘When you speak the truth and say you 
lie, you do lie; but you say you lie when you speak the truth; 
therefore while speaking the truth you lie. Another was, ‘If a 
body be moved, it is either moved in the place where it is, or ina 
place where it is not; but it is not moved in the place where it is, 
for where it is it remains, nor is it moved in a place where it is not, 
for a body can neither act nor suffer where it is not; therefore 
there is no such thing as motion.’ Such were the hair-splitting sub- 
tleties of the logical system adopted by the scholastic divines. 
Many others might be added, which tortured the intellects of these 
bewildered speculators for years; such as the essence of the Deity, 
whether two infinities could coexist, whether a spirit could pass 
from one point in space to another without going through the inter- 
mediate distance, &c. 

During the prevalence of. the scholastic theology, another class 
of divines were common through Europe, who arose from the same 
origin—the introduction of the doctrine of Plate inte the Church by 
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Origen. They were called Mystics, from the opinion which they 
taught that all piety consisted in spiritual meditation, by which the 
soul was to attain an abstraction from the world and the corrup- 
tions of the animal nature. An impostor, assuming the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, who was converted by the preaching of 
Paul at Athens, first published in the fourth century a system of 
doctrines suited to those who entertained these views, which was 
held in the highest reverence by them in succeeding ages. They 
were organized into a regular body, and, from their habits of living 
in solitude, and. spending their time entirely in the exercises of de- 
votion, the system of monkery arose in Europe. They led the 
most ascetic lives, and contemned, and frequently combated, with 
considerable violence, the metaphysical notions of the scholastics. 
With all their absurdities, they probably possessed among them- 
selves the chief piety of these miserable times. Many men of emi- 
nent talents and piety adorn their annals, especially about the era 
of the revival of learning. Thomas A. Kempis may be referred to 
as an eminent example. : 


PROMINENT CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN CHURCH AT ROME. 
BY W. FISK, D. D. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Thinking it may give some gratification to 


your readers to be informed of some of the most prominent cere- 
monies of the Roman Church, at the fountain head, I have deter- 
mined to communicate some sketches of what passed under my no- 
tice during passion week. The exercises of this festive oceasion 
commenced with 


PALM SUNDAY. 


Palm Sunday is instituted as a celebration of our Saviour’s tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem. It happened the present year on 
the 27th of March. The public performances were in a small 
chapel called the Capella Sistara, which may be considered an ap- 
pendage of St. Peter’s. Why the capacious church of St. Peter’s 
should be passed by, and this splendid ceremony be crowded into a 
small chapel, no good reason, I believe, can be given,—it is, how- 
ever, on the principle, I suppose, by which so many things are di- 
rected in Rome, viz: the tradition of the fathers—what Aas been 
must be. The custom, however venerable for antiquity, is certainly 
very inconvenient. In the first place, one half of the church is re- 
served for the functionaries of the day. Then a kind of side gallery 
is allotted to the ladies, into which they are admitted until it is fulli— 
the filling of which does not take long, as it holds only from two to 
three hundred. The remainder, reserving something for alleys and 
yards, was appropriated to the gentlemen. The crowd was insup- 
portable,—every man had to fight almost for his stand, and then 
endure such a pressure as was painful and suffocating. There was 
crushing of hats—there was elbowing, and crowding, and scolding, 
and laughing, and sometimes swearing, to an extent that rendered 
the scene any thing but a place of Divine worship. In this jamb, I 
was particularly unfortunate in my position, which was just in the 
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direction of access to a reserved section of the chapel, into which 
none seemed to get admitted but British uniforms, ecclesiastics, and 
such favorites as they might introduce. Frequently some bustling 
favorite of this description would come elbowing and pressing his 
way, by mere physical force, into this place. Of course, as the 
space where we stood was entirely full, there was no introducing a 
foreign body without either crowding out or compressing some por- 
tions of the matter already there. As none of us chose to yield our 
position, we had to undergo the compression. This compression, 
when once made, was keyed up, by some individual or individuals 
following up the wake of the man who pressed his way through, 
and remaining after the other had passed out. In this way we had 
for some time been growing smaller and smaller, with a fair pros- 
pect of testing experimentally Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of the 
indefinite compressibility of matter. As 1 felt myself, however, to 
be something more than inert matter, I thought a just regard to my 
own comfort, as well as a desire to retain my original dimensions, 
required me to face a short, plump priest, who had been out two or 
three times to conduct persons in, and give him to understand he 
could not pass. He crowded forward, and commanded me to give 
place ; my answer was ‘non possibile :’ he threatened, but I kept 
my position; he crowded back to the Swiss guard, but the Swiss 
would not interfere: he came back with his eye flashing from ap- 
parent passion, and again threatened and raised his hand; ‘non 
possibile, was the only reply, until the eyes of the whole company 
around were fixed upon us, and I found myself sustained by the sur- 
rounding crowd, who pressed closer and closer, to stop the farther 
progress of the priest. At length, a good-natured Irish ecclesiastic 
leaned over and whispered in my ear that perhaps it might be better 
to let the gentleman pass, for he was the general of the Franciscans. 
I replied, that might be, but he had already incommoded us several 
times by passing and repassing, and it had become insufferable. 
Behind him were two other Irish ecclesiastics, whom the general 
was convoying in, and who said they had a place assigned them by 
his holiness, and they thought it a hard case they could not be per- 
mitted to enjoy it. But, to end this occurrence, after holding the 
Franciscan at bay until it was thought he would not undertake an- 
other excursion through the crowd, he was permitted to pass on 
with much difficulty, but was glad, doubtless, to return no more. 
We were now permitted to witness the entry of the pope, and the 
commencement of the functions of the day. First of all, however, 
(as is common on such occasions, ) the cardinals, bishops, &c., must 
pay their respects to the pope; which was done by gazing ‘up to 
his throne, bowing to him, and kissing his hand, by the cardinals, 
and his feet by the other Church dignitaries. This ceremony, to- 
gether, in fact, with all that followed, seemed to me a clear indica- 
tion that the pope was more an object of worship than any other 
being. All eyes were turned towards the pope—all ceremonies 
seemed to centre in the pope. When he entered, all knelt before 
him. His robes were of the richest character, inwrought with gold 
and silver; the one worn outside was of a purple color, with a 
silver plate finely gilt, embossed, and encircled with precious stones. 
On his head was a mitre of silver. On each side of his throne stood 
Vou. VII.—April, 1836. 18 
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a cardinal deacon, whose business it was to open and fold his robe 
—to wait upon him in rising up and sitting down: others held a 
box bound in gold, or silver, for him to read the service—another 
held up his train—another offered incense before him—and ever and 
anon cardinals, bishops, and other Church dignitaries, left their 
seats, came down into the centre, which was left vacant for the 
purpose, and bowed the knee. Such a scene of man-worship I 
never before witnessed. Often during the exercise was I reminded 
of 2 Thess. ii, 4: ‘Who opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped; so that he, as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God” I 
accuse not the present pope personally of such feelings—lI judge no 
individual—but the system itself has all the characteristics of the 
grossest creature-homage that I can conceive of. So the pope’s 
title seems to imply—‘ Goad’s vicegerent upon earth’—and so the 
common people at least understand it. ‘The pope,’ said an intel- 
ligent servant, who was questioned upon the subject, ‘is God al- 
mighty upon the earth.” But, to return from these reflections; the 
music, which was by the pope’s choir, whose performances are ad- 
mirable, commenced with the hosanna sung by the children on 
Christ’s entering Jerusalem. The service was then read, which 
consists of Scripture lessons from the Old and New Testaments— 
reading the prayer of blessing—chanting by the choir, &c. By 
this exercise and benediction certain palms and olives are blessed, 
and prepared for distribution. These palnis are artificial branches, 
curiously wrought, from narrow strips of the palm-leaf. They are 
braided, festooned, and beautifully formed: they are about three 
feet in length, with a beautiful open work for the stem, a circle of 
festoons for the centre, and a still larger festooned top. The 
olives were mere branches in their natural state. After they were 
all blessed, the distribution commenced. They passed the palms, 
one by one, to the pope, and he distributed them, first to the cardi- 
nals, who came up in order and bowed, kissed the pope’s hand, 
then the palm, then his knees; they thereupon received the palm 
and returned to their seat: after this the patriarchs, archbishops 
and bishops; then follow the lower orders of mitred abbots, the 
penitentiaries, the governor and prince assistant, the auditor of the 
apostolic chambers, the major-domo, the treasurer, the prothonota- 
ries apostolic, &c., &c., &c., to the number of twenty-nine or thirty 
lower grades, all going through the same ceremony, except that all 
under the grade of bishops kissed the foot instead of the knee: last 
of all, such distinguished foreigners as may have previously entered 
their names on the list of the major-domo, go up and receive palms. 
During the distribution, the choir is chanting appropriate anthems. 
The pope then washes his hands, and prepares for the procession. 
This is commenced by the senior cardinal’s chanting ‘ procedamus 
in pace’—let us proceed in peace—to which is responded ‘in nomine 
Christi, amen’—in the name of Christ, Amen. Then the procession 
moves forward, preceded by a cross veiled, to denote the mourning 
of the Church in the passion week. The pope is seated in his splen- 
did chair, which is trimmed with rich crimson, gilt with gold, and 
elevated upon the shoulders of twelve porters, all richly clad, and 
over his head is a rich canopy, borne by eight referendaries, all 
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splendidly habited: after him follow the palm-bearers, in the order 
of their rank. Adjoining the Sistine chapel is a large hall, called 
the sala negia, or royal saloon. Into this hall, which is lined with 
soldiery, the procession advances, chanting and singing as they go: 
after they have passed the gates of the chapel, they are closed, and 
the pope, with the procession, moves round the hall, returns to the 
door, and voices within and without alternately answer to each 
other ; the sub-deacon strikes upon the door without, with the staff 
of the cross—the gates are thrown open—and the vicegerent of 
God upon earth enters in triumph, with the anthem chanted by 
scores of voices, ‘when the Lord entered into the holy city,’ &c. 
The soldiers and people all dropping upon the knee, as his holiness 
passes, he is borne into the chapel, descends from the throne, and 
the whole ceremony closes by the celebration of high mass. Asa 
splendid earthly princely pageant, this ceremony was certainly 
imposing; but as a religious ceremony, and especially as one 
founded upon Christ’s entering into Jerusalem, it appeared to me 
the very contrast. of the thing signified. Let the reader conceive, if 
he can, of the regal splendor and show of this entire ceremony— 
let him fix his eye upon the pope on his gilded throne—himself 
clothed in gold and purple, borne on high and canopied, by princely 
supporters, bowed to by his fellow worms, and followed by digni- 
taries, in purple and ermine—and when the image of the entire 
scene is passing vividly before his eyes, let him turn to Matt. xxi, 
4-11, where this ceremony professes to have its origin—let him no- 
tice the condition of the Saviour, at this time, so inimitably ex- 
pressed by the prophet, as recorded in the 4th and 5th verses, ‘ all 
this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, behold thy King 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting wpon an ass, and upon a colt, 
the foal of an ass.’ Who art thou, O worm of the dust, that per- 
sonateth thy Saviour, in one of the humblest exhibitions of himself, 
by sitting upon thy throne of state in princely robes, and being 
borne on the shoulders of men clad like princes! Is this to be 
meek and lowly? How is it possible that the human mind can be 
brought to enact such contrasts with the word of God, and call 
them anniversaries of Scripture events? Call up one of those chil- 
dren that sung hosanna when Christ entered Jerusalem, and place 
him, without explanation, in the palace of the vatican, to witness a 
Roman Palm Sunday,—would he be able to identify it ?* 


TENEBR#& AND MISERERE. 


On Monday and Tuesday of the ‘holy week’ there is nothing 
very special to call the attention of the public; but Wednesday 
P. M. there was the finest music by the pope’s choir that I ever 
heard. The function is called the ‘tenebre,’ or ‘darkness.’ The 
performance, it is said, belongs strictly to Thursday morning, in 
the regular reckoning of time; and seems to be designed to com- 
memorate the darkness and gloom of the Church at the hour of be- 


* For an explanation of the different orders, and different offices and eore- 
monies of the Roman Church, I acknowledge myself much indebted to a little 


work by Bishop England, published in Rome, 1833, 
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trayal, or perhaps the scene inthe garden. The origin and design of 
this performance, however, seem not to be fully settled by the Catho- 
lics themselves, nor is it of any great consequence to determine it. 
It is enough for me that it was, on the whole, one of the most in- 
teresting occasions that I have witnessed in Rome. The pope at- 
tended, in the Sistine chapel; and thither, of course, the multitude 
resorted ; but as there was the same music in St. Peter’s, we pro- 
posed hearing it there, rather than endure the crowd of the chapel. 
The exercise was long, and consisted in the fore part of lessons 
chanted and sung from the Psalms, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
and from that part of the Epistle to the Corinthians describing the 
institution of the sacrament, &c. The whole was interspersed with 
antiphanies, and all performed with admirable skill. Indeed, it is 
said that none but those trained in this school can perform this 
music. The French, when they were in power here, carried this 
music to France, but it availed them nothing ; for none of their per- 
formers, it is said, could sing it. But this choir perform it to uni- 
versal admiration. The great concentration of excellence, how- 
ever, and of course of interest, is in the closing piece, called the 
miserere, which is the 51st Psalm set to music by Allegri. It has 
its name from the first word in the Psalm, which commences in 
Latin, ‘ Miserere, mei, deus,’ &c. All who have read this Psalm 
have noticed what humble confession, what deep contrition, run 
through the whole of this beautiful composition. But what the 
psalmist has expressed so inimitably in words, seems, if possible, 
to be still more forcibly expressed in sounds—at least, putting the 
two together, they were overwhelming. Such wailing, lamentation, 
and wo !—such tender, melting, agonizing strains of penitential grief 
and contrition !—They came over my soul like a dissolving charm, 
melting my heart, and opening the very fountains of grief. Every 
emotion of my heart chimed in with the sentiments and the music, 
and I felt myself entirely carried away and overpowered by the in- 
spirations of the occasion. It is worthy of notice that there are no 
females in the choir, and yet there were some of the finest treble 
voices that l ever heard. I have heard before a counterfeit treble 
voice from a man, but it was not natural; here, however, it was 
the most perfect, and the strains fell in, one after another, from the 
finest treble to the gravest bass, and all so skilfully arranged and 
modified as to produce but one effect: it was like a multitude of 
old men and maidens, young men and children, pouring forth their 
united, concordant strains of chastened grief, in all the bitterness 
and reverence of supplication and adoring penitence. 

As is usual, in all cases of Catholic worship, numerous candles 
were at first burning; but they were extinguished, one after an- 
other, until only one was left, and that was partially concealed be- 
hind the altar. Of the meaning of this there is not an agreement ; 
some say it is the gradual extinction of the prophetic lights before 
the coming of Christ; others say, it is designed to represent the 
fact, that, when Christ was apprehended, all his disciples forsook 
him and fled. The concealing of the only remaining lamp repre- 
sents Christ in the tomb; whose light was suspended, but not extin- 

guished. At the close is a short prayer; and then a loud clapping 
noise representing the earthquake, &c., closed the exercises. 
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MAUNDY THURSDAY. 


This day was so called from the maudatum, or command, of the 
Saviour to his disciples to wash each others’ feet. On this day 
there are several important functions, viz: high mass, in the pre- 
sence of the pope,—the procession into the pauline chapel, with 
the host,—the benediction from the balcony of St. Peter’s church, 
—the washing of feet—and the waiting upon the pilgrims at dinner, 
by the pope. All these, with much difficulty, through the pressure 
of the crowd, I succeeded in personally witnessing. I will take 
them up in their order. 


High Mass. 


This was celebrated in the Sistine chapel. Early in the gather- 
ing, I approached the door of the reserved section, and, informing 
the door keeper that I was an ecclesiastic from America, he very 
politely admitted me into the interior, which at once relieved me 
from the crowd and gave me a more favorable opportunity to wit- 
ness the ceremony. The cardinals came in, dressed in purple 
robes, each attended by his chaplain. The robes had a train, seve- 
ral yards in length, which the chaplain, as soon as he entered the 
door, very adroitly unrolled and spread out in full length and 
breadth, and supported it till they arrived to the seat: after placing 
it properly on the seat behind his eminence, he unrolled. the cape 
and arranged the front in flowing style. The chaplain then placed 
himself on a seat, at the foot of the cardinal. The bishops and 
other dignitaries entered ; each, as he came in, paid a reverence to 
the place and the occasion, by kneeling, not only at the altar, as 
he passed, but also by his seat before he sat down. I was struck, 
however, on this occasion, as on many others, how much these ex- 
ternal acts of reverence were a mere form. One man, a bishop, 
as I judged, came in and knelt by his seat—another, who seemed 
pleased to see him, took out his snuff-box, and offered him a pinch 
of snuff; this he took, making some passing remark, while yet on 
his knees, accompanied also with a smile; and after a little he 
crossed himself and arose. This talking when on their knees, and 
when some of the most important functions are performed, is very 
common. In most cases, I will not say always, the whole appears 
to be attended to as a task; and a tedious one it must be, consider- 
ing the tiresome length, and monotonous repetition of the Catholic 
forms. Never, in any forms of worship, have I seen more yawning 
and apparent inattention, especially among ecclesiastics, as I wit- 
nessed frequently among the Catholic clergy. Snuff-taking also 
seems to be an almost universal practice among the ecclesiastics of 
Italy, and especially of Rome. 

High mass is distinguished from common mass merely in respect 
to the number of the celebrants and the attendant ceremonies. 
Common mass is by a single priest, and an attendant—that attend- 
ant being sometimes a mere boy—as also without any music, either 
vocal or instrumental. The mass is the ordinance of the com- 
munion, or the Lord’s Supper. The nature and design of the ordi- 
nance, however, are viewed very differently by Catholics and Pro- 
testants. The latter consider it a mere remembrancer, and a help 
to faith, agreeable to the command, ‘This do in remembrance of 
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me,’ while the Catholics, to use the words of Bishop England, be- 
lieve it to be ‘an unbloody sacrifice, in which, by the power of 
God, the institution of Christ, and the ministry of the priest, the 
body and blood of our blessed Saviour are produced upon the altar 
under the appearance of bread and wine, and are there offered to 
the Almighty as a propitiation of the sins of mankind, and in testi- 


- mony of the adoration or homage which is his due.’ Hence, the 


more masses there are, the more sacrifice is offered for the propi- 
tiation of sin, and hence too the reason why, in the mass, there is 
not always, nor commonly, a distribution of the consecrated ele- 
ments to the faithful. In a great proportion of cases, there are 
none but the priest who partakes of the consecrated elements. 
‘The nature of this,’ says Bishop England, ‘is fully understood and 
appreciated by those who assist, even though they should not hear 
a word that is spoken, or, if hearing, should not understand the ex- 
act meaning of the language that is used.’ On this account the 
priest takes no pains to be generally heard or understood. The 
service is in Latin, and the whole performance, almost, is either 
muttered by the priest, or chanted. In either case, it is equally un- 
intelligible; yet, strange to tell, while the Catholic Church is so 
perfectly indifferent as to the intelligence of the language, she is 
very careful as to the pomp and extent of the ceremony of the 
mass, both as it respects the number of the performances in high 
mass, and the variety and exactness of the gesticulations and mani- 
pulation. I will briefly notice each of these. First, then, is the 
celebrant, or the priest or bishop, who leads in the consecration,— 
then the deacon, the sub-deacon, the priest who is styled master of 
ceremonies, two acolyths, who carry lights, and another who is the 
thurifer, or censor-bearer, the sacristan, who has charge of the sa- 
cred vestments, besides the musicians, &c. Each of these have a 
peculiar dress, most of which are derived from the robes of state 
among the Romans, or from the robes of the ancient Roman priests. 
The author already quoted acknowledges that the ‘ antiquarian will 
discover the greatest portion to consist of the ancient Roman robes 
of state.’ They are chiefly the toga, or robe—the trabea, which is 
thrown over the shoulders, with an aperture for the head, and a 
cross generally on the back—the amyct, for the neck—the alb, or 
white garment, and the cincture, or girdle. When a bishop ofli- 
ciates, he has a tunic and a dalmatic: he also wears a hollow gold 
cross, hanging down in front, which is filled with sacred relics, in 
imitation of the bulla, or garden ball, which the ancient Roman 
patricians used to wear. He must celebrate mass fasting: he 
washes his fingers before he commences, and then they put a pair 
of gloves upon his hands, and a ring with a precious gem upon his 
finger. They put upon him the sacrificial vestments,—a mitre is 
placed upon his head, with two fillets hanging down behind. He 
has a golden crosier, which is a staff, with a turn at the upper end, 
like a shepherd’s crook. Thus habited, and thus attended, he pro- 
ceeds to his duties. The ceremony is very complicated, and the 
master of ceremonies stands by, to give directions, and to see that 
every thing is performed in due order. The acolyths hold the 
lights to illumine the book, although it is midday !—the thurifer 
attends to the incense, which is used sometimes by him, and some- 
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times by the celebrant, in different parts of the service—the sacris- 
tan attends to the vestments, and to the wine and bread for conse- 
cration, &c.—the assistants hold the book, change it from side to 
side, hold up the vestments of the bishop, take off and put on his 
gloves, change his mitre fog a cap, and again replace the mitre, &c., 
&c. The celebrant reads the service, chants, turns round, waves 
his hand, kneels, rises, prays to himself, sometimes faces the altar, 
sometimes the people, kisses the altar, the book, and other things, 
performs a variety of genuflections, and manipulations, and cere- 
monies, which, it seems to me, requires a long study and practice 
to understand or perform. At length, when the entire transforma- 
tion of the bread and wine is effected, and the body and blood of 
Christ is supposed to be produced, then follows the elevation of the 
host, as it is called: that is, due notice being given, the celebrant 
raises up the wafer as an object of worship, whereupon all the 
people fall upon their knees in profound adoration, and then in like 
manner the cup, before which, as before the wafer, the people bow. 
The priest divides the wafer, and puts a part of it into the wine, that 
the blood and body of Christ may be commingled ; he then eats one 
part, and afterward drinks the entire contents of the chalice. This 
in most cases closes the mass; for, as before remarked, it is not 
common, compared with the number of masses celebrated, to dis- 
tribute the elements to others: when this is done at all, whichI | 
witnessed in only one instance, the bread only is given—no one 
partaking of the wine but the priest. 

In the present instance, to wit, on Maundy Thursday, the cele- 
brant was a bishop, although the pope was present, and took some 
part of the ceremony. The customary honors were paid to him 
when he came in, and he opened the exercises. There were on this 
occasion, also, two portions of the elements consecrated—one 
being consumed by the celebrant, as usual, and the other reserved 
to be disposed of as will be seen in the following description of the 


Procession. 


Twelve esquires, dressed in red, came from the sacristy with can- 
dles: these are distributed to those who are to join the procession, 
and are lighted. ‘The procession consists of the same persons as 
on Palm Sunday, but the pope is not now carried in state,—he 
walks, with his head uncovered. The choir sung beautifully—in- 
cense smoked—the pope, wrapped in a veil, and covering the host 
with the same veil, follows the cross that is borne before him, and 
proceeds to the pauline chapel, which is in a different part of the 
vatican, to deposit the consecrated wafer in a kind of sepulchre, 
which is there prepared for it. The multitude all fall upon their 
knees as it passes—for it is their god. It is desired, also, that all 
spectators should bow in like manner; but for myself I could not 
conscientiously prostrate myself before what I believed to be as 
truly and literally a wafer as it was when it came from the hands 
of the manufacturer. 

This place of deposit is called a sepulchre, though the cere- 
mony is more properly an anniversary of the passion in the garden 
than of Christ’s death, the anniversary of which is the next day. 
This disregard, however, of the unities of time and place is not 
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uncommon in Italy, either in the ceremonies of the Church or in 
the exhibitions of the acts. Here the host reposes in state until the 
next day; the altar in which it is deposited is splendidly adorned, 
and lit up, in a beautiful manner, with six hundred wax candles. 


. . & 
Benediction. 


After the procession, our ladies were hastened into the church of 
St. Peter’s, to secure good places for seeing the washing of feet, 
while most of us went to the front of that church to witness the 
benediction. This is a splendid exhibition, to form any correct 
conception of which one must have some idea of the place and of 
the multitudes present. The pope is in a lofty gallery of this mag- 
nificent church, opening into the great area of the matchless piazza 
infront. This piazza, vast as it is, seems but a moving mass of 
living men and women. Every eye is turned upward to watch the 
coming of the pope. At length, borne in state, he approaches the 
gallery from the interior, attended by his liveried retinue and the 
waving fabelli, which are a pair of magnificent fans, of peacock’s 
feathers. A short service is read, and the pope spreads out his 
hands ; the multitude fall upon their knees while he pronounces the 
benediction. The vast height of the pope—the devotion with which 
he gives and the people receive this blessing—the multitudes that 
compose the assembly, from every nation, and of every description 
of character—the prostration of the people upon their knees—the 
sounding of the bells, and the firing of the cannon of St. Angelo— 
altogether make this a very imposing ceremony. 


Washing of the Feet. 


From the balcony the pope retires to prepare himself for the 
ceremony of washing the feet of persons selected for that purpose, 
in imitation of Christ’s washing the feet of the disciples,—for in all 
things practicable by him, it behoveth the pope, it seems, to act the 
part of Christ, whose vicegerent he professes to be. 

Here another scene of running and crowding occurred to secure 
good positions to witness this ceremony, which was to be performed 
in St. Peter’s. 

On a staging, elevated for the purpose, thirteen persons were 
placed, who had been selected to participate in this honor. It is 
not necessary, I believe, that they should hold any office in the 
Church,* but they are admitted or selected in an honorary way, to 
act a part for the time being in this ecclesiastical drama. It has 
been a question which has been answered in various ways, by 
Catholics themselves, and the subject is still unsettled, why they are 
thirteen instead of twelve, which was the number of those whom 
our Saviour washed. Some say the thirteenth represents St. Paul, 
others St. Matthias, others the host at whose house Christ celebrated 
the passover. But the more plausible conjecture is, that this thir- 
teenth person was introduced to commemorate a remarkable event 
in the life of St. Gregory the Great. He was in the habit of feed- 
ing twelve poor persons daily ; and on a certain occasion an angel 
appeared and seated himself in the company. On the Celian Hill, 


+ Bishop England calls them priests. 
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in one of the chapels of the church of St. Gregory, we were shown 
a table, at which these poor persons were fed, on which was the 
following inscription :— 

‘Bisenos hic Gregorios pascebat egenos angelus et duimus ter- 
tius accubuit.’ 

‘Here Gregory fed twelve persons and an angel; the thirteenth 
came and seated himself with them.’ 

It is in commemoration of this event, it is supposed by many, 
the thirteenth individual was introduced into this ceremony, and into 
the one that follows of being fed and waited upon by the pope. It 
is not necessary or profitable, however, to inquire too critically 
into the reason for all the Catholic ceremonies. 

The selection of these is made in the following manner, viz: ‘ by 
the ambassadors of Austria, France, Spain, Portugal, and Venice ; 
each one: one by each of three cardinals: one by the protector of 
Poland, the secretary of state, and the camerleng ; by the major- 
domo, by the captain of the Swiss guard: the cardinal prefect of 
the propaganda names two, and an Armenian priest is selected by 
the cardinal protector of that nation.* The stockings were cut so 
as to admit of laying the foot bare with ease. The pope descended 
from his throne, robed gorgeously, and girt with a towel trimmed 
with lace, attended by various officers, to hold the golden basin 
and ewer, to bear up his train, to hold up the foot that was to be 
washed, to bear the book and the lamps, to incense the pope, «c. 
The pope knelt, poured on the water, and rubbed the foot with the 
towel; after which he kissed the foot, and it was again covered. 
The treasurer followed, and gave a purse and medals of gold and 
silver to each. Each also was presented with a towel and a nose- 
gay. Thus the exercise, with a concluding prayer, &c., was 
ended. 

Immediately following this ceremony was the greatest crowd of 
all, in an attempt to witness the feeding of the pilgrims. But as I 
have already extended my letter to an unusual length, I will cease 
here, and defer the account of the remaining ceremonies until an- 
other time. I remain as ever yours, W. Fisk. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


STATE OF PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


* * * * * * * * 


I nap no idea of the warm interest of the new and exciting pros- 
pects, of the delightful hopes which this subject unfolds, till I came 
upon the spot where Iam now. From Chalons sur Saone, to the 
Lower Alps, taking in the departments of the Isere, the Drome, and 
the Ardeche, there has been of late years a religious movement 
among the inhabitants of a very peculiar and most hopeful charac- 
ter. To these departments I shall limit the tour of observation I 
am now making, and to Lyons and the new churches within a 
day’s journey therefrom, I shall confine my present communica- 


* Bishop England. 
Vou. Vil.—April, 1836. 19 
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tion. Instead of presenting a general picture of the Protestant 
population and its ecclesiastical establishments in these districts, 
as I had intended to do, I shall follow the more interesting track of 
the new religious excitement which has recently taken place. 1 
shall commence by announcing a fact of which I feel quite sure my 
readers were previously ignorant—a fact which will give them as 
much delight as surprise, viz: that Reformed Churches have been 
established within the last two years and a half at Chalons, Macon, 
Turnus, Luhans, and Givry, towns varying in their population from 
fifteen to four thousand inhabitants, whereas before that time almost 
every individual residing in those places was a Roman Catholic. Be- 
sides this, at Lyons and St. Etienne where there had always been Pro- 
testants, a correspondent movement has taken place, and a multi- 
tude of conversions have been made. In fact, there is a spirit 
abroad which has not been known in France since the time of the 
Reformation. At present it is creeping quietly along the ground 
and nestling itself in the humblest settling places; but by and by 
gathering strength and growth in these small resting spots, it may 
expand, I hope, its influence, and mount into higher places. ‘The 
manner in which this spirit was first excited is very remarkable, 
and very striking and touching from the simplicity of the means 
used. Colporteurs, or hawkers, whose business it is to sell Bibles 
and tracts, in excursions made for that purpose over the country, 
introduced themselves, a little more than two years ago, into the 
house of a most bigoted Roman Catholic at Turnus. Almost all 
the inhabitants of that place are of the lowest rank of life, and the 
family alluded to was of this class. The reading of the Bible, how- 
ever, and the conversation especially of one particular colporteur, 
converted the whole family. A conversion of this kind, it may 
well be imagined, where there was no advantage to be gained, but 
much persecution to be sustained, which indeed followed, could 
only have sprung from the liveliest convictions. There was one 
family there, consisting of four persons, ardent and enthusiastic for 
the Gospel in the midst of a population of five thousand inhabit- 
ants. This was a beginning; the colporteurs had thereby a pied a 
terre: they could read the Bible publicly, and speak to those who, 
out. of curiosity, came to hear them. This they did with some 
effect, till an audience being prepared, a preacher was sent to ad- 
dress them. I am told that the first time the Gospel was regularly 
preached in the town, crowds flocked to hear it, and that a very 
great sensation was produced. There is at present a permanent 
Church established, and I saw myself a congregation assembled, 
though on a week-day evening, of about fifty persons.. I must 
mention that this work, commenced originally by the humblest in- 
struments, had not owed its spread and its success to that impulse 
which very rare and superior gifts and talents may sometimes, in a 
happy moment, communicate to a mass. If there had not been a 
secret disposition towards, and a want of religion previously exist- 
ing, the Gospel could not have been received as it has been re- 
ceived, especially in the midst of all obloquy and reproach, for 
such is the gross ignorance of the people of this town, that the only 
true Christians in it are called, and by many believed to be, Saint 
Simonians. An anecdote was told me of a lady formerly residing 
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in this place, whose name I forget, which I think sufficiently in- 
teresting to relate. She had been so zealous and devoted a Roman 
Catholic, that during the Reign of Terror she is thought by her in- 
fluence to have kept the church of the town open, and when the 
priests were all*banished, officiated herself, as far as prayers and 
exhortations went, in that edifice. She has since been converted, 
and has sent all her beads, relics, images, and crucifixes as a 
trophy to Geneva. This lady resides actually at Macon. 

From Turnus the movement spread to the surrounding towns, 
and by the same means. ‘The beginnings were always extremely 
feeble. When the pastor at Chalons first attempted to establish a 
worship there, he could only get three or four persons to promise 
to attend, and was rejected rudely by the few nominal Protestants 
to whom he addressed himself. He has now a congregation of 
about sixty persons, and an audience usually of one hundred, as 
many as his place of assembly can hold. The regular congrega- 
tion or flock at Macon amounts to about one hundred, and the au- 
dience sometimes to double that number. In both places they are 
all, with a very scanty exception, converted Roman Catholics ; 
and among these persons, decidedly separated from the Church of 
Rome, there exists a little corps of Christians quite of the John 
Bunyan stamp. If I had not seen this, I should have been com- 
paratively but little delighted with a formal separation from 
Popery, however honest it might be; for Protestantism without 
piety is what Catholics would universally represent it to be—a 
mere negation—and a change from the Roman to the Reformed 
doctrine, occasions what Dr. Johnson has called such a laceration 
of mind, that without a conviction, deep, warm, and vital, not in 
what Protestantism denies, but in what it affirms, I cannot conceive 
how the immense space which Popish ceremonies occupy in the 
imaginations and affections, or at least emotions, can be filled up. 
Protestantism without devotion is, to one who has been a Roman 
Catholic, a mere retrenchment, an absolute privation. A great 
deal is thrown away but nothing is gained. I have been, therefore, 
particularly anxious to discover a warm genuine piety—warmer 
and purer than what is generally met with—and if I had not dis- 
covered this I should have thought I had discovered nothing. Far, 
however, from being disappointed in this particular, I must say 
that the cold, flagging, almost conventional assent to the truths of 
the Gospel, which distinguish those long and even piously habitu- 
ated to their influence, has been utterly put to shame by what I 
have witnessed since I have been here, in the very humblest abodes 
of the humblest class of society. I have visited the family alluded 
to above, at Turnus, and was not five minutes under the roof which 
shelters them, in the most rigorous but decent poverty, without 
feeling how beautifully the heart can illuminate a hovel. To give 
an idea, not so much of the sweetness of my own emotion as of 
the spectacle which excited it, I must mention that I thought at the 
time within myself, that probably during his sojourn on the earth, 
our Saviour had often frequented such abodes, and partaken, per- 
haps, of the humble meal of their inmates, and while I was warm- 
ing myself with the faith and love which beamed from coarse labor, 
begrimmed faces, beautified wonderfully by the expression of glowing 
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serenity and contentment shed over them, grandeur seemed to me, 
in the comparison, to have changed places with poverty, and to 
look squalid, cold, shivering and forlorn. Another example I met 
with at Macon was still more touching. I visited there a very 
aged woman. On approaching the door of the room in which she 
resides, I looked in and saw her quite alone reading the New Testa- 
ment. On entering I found her, though the weather was very cold, 
without any fire. Her chimney smoked, and the proprietor of the 
house would not repair it. The old creature has a family of chil- 
dren, but they are all away from her. It soon appeared that all 
that is earthly in her heart is given to them. Some time ago, one 
of her four died, and left her his little savings. She was at that 
period a devoted Roman Catholic, and spent the whole sum in 
having masses said for his soul to deliver him out of purgatory. 
The priests consumed the widow’s little portion in their vile decoy- 
ing superstition, and never did I feel indignation against them so 
great as when I learned the story. She is now in every worldly 
sense forlorn and abandoned; the poor feel little for each other, 
being too much engrossed and hardened by their own miseries to 
compassionate others, and she is left quite alone with the infirmities 
of age, sickness, and penury; yet if human happiness be what I 
take it to be, nothing but religious consolation, I never saw a being 
more happy than this decrepid old female appeared to me to be. I 
must not omit to add that she was visited lately, after a long sepa- 
ration, by a daughter very dear to her, who, with tears and prayers, 
implored her to go to mass. Against this severe trial, however, 
the old woman stood firm and refused. I have mentioned these 
two examples of deep piety out of a multitude I might choose from, 
because when I assert that there is a religious movement abroad, 
it behoves me to prove that there is something more than a super- 
ficial tendency to change, and that the adoption of the Reformed, 
and the rejection of the Catholic creed is not what it may some- 
times very possibly be—a step towards incredulity. On the con- 
trary, that the movement I speak of is positive and affirmative, and 
not merely negative, is proved by the fact that those converted 
have been most frequently devoted and zealous Roman Catholics. 
Warmth of sincerity has, in almost every instance, led to conver- 
sions, not indifference, as a mere wish to simplify, as it is called, 
religion into philosophy. This is the more remarkable, as there 
are great masses absolutely without religion, who are yet unwilling 
to be thought unbelievers, and so gross is the ignorance to which 
the priests have reduced the people, even in those truths which they 
hold to themselves, that there is a prevalent notion among the pea- 
santry, as I have learned from the best authority, that when a man 
dies there is an end of him. They believe not even in the immor- 
tality of the soul, but for all that they are not unobservant of Po- 
pish superstition. One would think that it would be among these 
that the great impression of the preaching of the Gospel would be 
made. But hitherto it has not been so. The reason seems to be, 
that it requires a mightier power of eloquence to awaken than to 
enlighten. Enlightenment, however, puts the stamp of genuineness 
on a work. One may be awakened by a false doctrine, but can 
only be enlightened by the true. Iam glad, therefore, the move- 
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ment has begun in the quarter it has. Its genuineness is thereby 
most emphatically proved. 

To interest my readers as they ought to be interested on this 
subject, let me recall to their attention the fact, that three years 
ago there were but a few isolated individuals calling themselves 
Protestants, who cared not for their creed, in any of the places I 
have above mentioned. The establishment, however, of little 
Churches in these blank and waste spots would not be so surprising 
if they had been planted and reared by a zealous and powerful na- 
tional establishment, from which they may derive sustenance, sup- 
port, and direction. But this has not been the case; they have 
sprung out of the zeal of a few of the humblest individuals. Ori- 
ginating in means the most feeble, and maintained most penuriously, 
they have yet thriven and spread, and have struck their roots 
firmly into the soil. They have now attached to their modest es- 
tablishments gratuitous schools, both for children and for adults. 
In these schools alone, in the places I have mentioned, and shall 
have in the sequel to mention, is the Bible read. They are there- 
fore sources from which the congregations are fed, many being led, 
by the reading of the Scriptures, to attend the worship at the Pro- 
testant chapels. I saw a very aged female, at the school at Macon, 
learning first, in her old age, with perseverance and success, to 
read, merely that she might be enabled to read the Bible. These 
schools, chapels, and their pastors are supported by the Evangeli- 
cal Society of Geneva. Their funds are, nevertheless, utterly in- 
sufficient for their growth, sufficing barely for their maintenance in 
their actual condition. 

I said, in a former paper, that the work going on in France met 
with little opposition from the priests. ‘That assertion was correct 
a short time ago; but it is no longer so. Till the Gospel was 
preached, the priesthood regarded Protestants with sentiments far 
from hostile ; but since it has been announced from many pulpits, 
with eloquence and with success, their enmity has been revived, 
and the pastors are constantly attacked by the spoken and written 
ribaldry of these men. 

I did not visit the Churches of Luhans and Givry, because I am 
informed, that having seen those of Turnus and Macon, I might 
form a competent appreciation of the others. 

I now turn to Lyons. This great capital of the south of France 
should naturally be its centre of Gospel warmth. Till the year 
1824, it does not appear, however, that in this vast city, containing 
160,000 inhabitants, there was a single individual in whose bosom 
was one spark of religious zeal or devotion. I write literally, ac- 
cording to what appears to me to be the truth. Nevertheless, there 
are here, and ever have been, a population of about 8000 Protestants, 
having a national temple and worship established. There may 
have been seasons, and I believe there have been, in which this 
population possessed true ministers of the Gospel; but they have 
always contrived to rid themselves of such as speedily as possible: 
and to give an idea of the utter dearth of all vitality which per- 
vades their cold, naked forms, which we, who have a liturgy, can 
hardly conceive, I have only to mention one most remarkable fact, 
viz:—In the year 1826, on the occasion of the law of sacrilege 
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being promulgated by the government, 1500 Roman Catholics of 
the city of Lyons abandoned the worship of their fathers, and at- 
tached themselves to the National Protestant Church. Great num- 
bers, perhaps the majority of these, have again gone back to Po- 
pery. And it would have been surprising if they had not done so ; 
for surely a religion which fills the imagination—which captivates 
the senses—which is prolific in all the emotions which belong to 
poetry—which is gross or subtle, according to the character of its 
votary—which, if it applies no healing balm, at least administers 
an appeasing opiate, and, above all, (and this is its great charm,) 
satisfies the religious propensity without taxing it—must have ap- 
peared infinitely preferable to freezing under the mouldiest com- 
monplaces of the mouldiest morality, and then calling that a wor- 
ship. Iam sorry to learn (but it accounts for the icy coldness of 
their sentiments) that most of the Protestants of Lyons are Socini- 
ans, or, as they like the title better, Arians. The theological col- 
leges in which the pastors are educated, although very effective as 
far as learning goes, inculcate also Arian doctrines. It is no mat- 
ter of wonder, therefore, that where the Divinity of the Saviour is 
deni, the incalculable importance of his mission should not be 
felt, and that it should dwindle, by an inevitable association of 
ideas, which no counter reasoning can stand against, into nothing ; 
for to diminish an object of worship i is to annihilate it. Add to 
this, that the great mass of French Protestants have, for a long.se- 
ries of years, stretching into centuries, been delivered over to a he- 
reditary indifference about the Gospel; that many of them have 
been brought up, in early life, without any worship at all; and that 
almost all are pure rationalists, who countenance their Church 
more because they canndt do without the rites of marriage, baptism, 
and sepulture, than for any other more potent reason; and we 
shall be able to understand the triple adamantine firmness in which 
they are locked up against every impression of zeal for the propa- 
gation of their faith. Such was the condition of the National Pro- 
testant Church of Lyons at about the date last mentioned. Till 
then there were only a few individuals in the great city whose 
hearts had any sympathy with the Gospel. These, without ne- 
glecting the public worship, were accustomed to assemble together, 
in order to engage in that simplest and sublimest of all exercises, 
which alone searches the heart, and purifies the affections—the 
reading of the Scriptures, prayer, and praise. At first there were 
only three who thus met together ; and the great object of their am- 
bition was, that they might increase their number to fifteen, that 
they might hold something more like a regular assembly. I know 
that, in our own country, we sometimes regard little assemblages of 
this kind with an eye of disapprobation; and it cannot be denied, 
that in a day of general and promiscuous profession, especially 
where the Gospel is abundantly preached, they do not unfrequently 
engender what is most revolting and hateful—spiritual pride, nar- 
rowness, bigotry, and bitterness of spirit. But when we contem- 
plate an immense population—a nation I might almost say—given 
over to superstition, idolatry, infidelity, and formality,—and these 
things being their virtues, what must be their vices ?—and then see, 
within the very heart of this impious mass, a few poor obscure 
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men, untaught, unencouraged by any visible example, quitting all 
the high roads and beaten paths of promise in life, and, led by a 
celestial charity, devoting themselves assiduously to the study of 
the Scriptures—I can conceive no sight so beautiful, so touching, so 
edifying as this, or which bears upon it more evidently the mark of 
a Divine impulse. Such was the commencement of the Protestant 
Scriptual Church at Lyons. 

Shortly after, in the year 1828, M. Adolphe Monod was ap- 
pointed pastor to the national congregation of that city. There 
are some men whom to praise is to offend, and whose names are 
allied to thoughts which absorb and silence all profane ‘admiration. 
Of this gentleman I siall only, therefore, say, that his preaching 
was such as soon to exasperate the consistory against him. The 
tax-payers had no idea that any one should presume to search their 
consciences, and disturb their internal satisfaction with themselves. 
But this the new preacher did. Their Sunday afternoon meals 
were spoiled by the previous morning sermon, digestion was in- 
jured, bad blood excited, and, in fact, it was a crying shame that 
they should be discomposed in the enjoyment of all their animal 
comforts by an impertinent appeal to hidden thoughts and treuble- 
some reflections, which had before lain so snugly and profoundly 
asleep as to give them no uneasiness at all. ‘The few ‘ notables,’ 
the handful of rich merchants and shopkeepers, might, however, 
have merely turned their backs upon the obnoxious preacher, and 
sought elsewhere than under his ministry their periodical quieting 
dose of religion, if there had been any second place of worship to 
which they might betake themselves. But this not being the case, 
they had no alternative, and were obliged to rid themselves of the 
nuisance of hearing truth by expelling their pastor. This they did 
by the necessary intervention of the government, though M. Guizot, 
then minister of public instruction, is known to be very favorably 
inclined to evangelical ministers; and against M. Monod it could 
only be urged, that he had faithfully insisted upon the observance 
of the legal discipline, and on the inculcation of the established doc- 
trines of his Church. This was his crime; yet such is the fear of 
offending consistories who have generally a good deal of political 
importance, that their will prevailed, as it almost in every case 
does. A greater vice than the power of consistories in a national 
Church establishment it is impossible to conceive. It is a taking of 
the Gospel out of the hands of those who have made it the subject 
of long years of study and meditation, to put it into the hands of 
men who have studied nothing but the petty concerns of traffic and 
commerce, to receive from the latter its interpretation. As soon 
as M. Monod was thus excluded from the national temple, he was 
offered the post of professor of theology at Geneva, or of preacher 
at the oratory of Lausanne. LEjither of these situations would have 
secured to him a sufficient competence for his family, and the for- 
mer he declares had for him great attractions. He, however, re- 
fused them both, and preferred remaining at Lyons, ‘where, for the 
support of his family, he had absolutely nothing. The motive 
which induced him to make this choice was, that he would not 
leave those who adhered to him, though a poor people, and utterly 
incapable of maintaining a minister and a worship, without a pastor. 
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This little flock, then, not separated but ejected from the national 
establishment, was the first beginning of a Church at Lyons, which 
has since created a great sensation, and raised great hopes. The 
Roman clergy, particularly the Archbishop of Lyons, were at first 
rejoiced at their extrusion from the national temple, thinking, no 
doubt, that the vital part of its congregation being cut.off, the con- 
versions from Romanism, which had been frequent, would be sud- 
denly stopped. But directly the reverse has happened. The little 
assembly which could be originally held within a small room of 
their pastor’s house, has so grown, that they have been obliged 
three times to change their place of meeting. Their present chapel 
can contain, with some inconvenience, three hundred auditors, and 
it is on Sundays always full, and sometimes even overcrowded. 
One of the great objects now is to procure a more spacious hall of 
assembly, and, if possible, to establish two services in different 
quarters of the city, it having been found that many who are anx- 
ious to attend are prevented by the distance of their residences. 
The number of members actually admitted to receive the sacra- 
ment amounts to one hundred and fifty, and as all who are admit- 
ted for the first time are invited to have a previous conversation 
with the pastor, who, according to the state of mind they exhibit to 
him, counsels them to participate or not, as it seems right to him, 
and as this must necessarily keep many away, the number men- 
tioned is certainly very considerable. Of these fifty only were ori- 
ginally Protestants, the rest are all converted Roman Catholics. 
The first time the Lord’s Supper was administered after the separa- 
tion from the national Church, of the new communicants two-thirds 
were Protestants, and one-third converted Roman Catholics. On 
the ensuing Christmas, six months after, when this ceremony again 
took place, the new participants were two-thirds converted Roman 
Catholics, and only one-third born Protestants; and siftce then 
fresh and considerable accessions have been made and are making 
from the Church of Rome. With these results before him, M. 
Monod finds his actual position much more favorable for the 
spread of the Gospel, than the one he formerly occupied in the 
National Temple. By his change of situation one strong prejudice 
is removed from the mind of Roman Catholics. Against Protest- 
antism they have an old grudge, an ancient antipathy. But those 
who belong not to the national worship seem to them not to be 
Protestants, but mere preachers and propagators of the Gospel, 
and against this they have no peculiar hostility ; for as they do not 
know what it is, they feel rather curiosity than any thing else. 
The new sect of men who are so busy, zealous, and warm-hearted, 
are not identified in their minds with their old enemies, the Protest- 
ants—and this is a great point gained. 

I will now give some examples of the way in which the little 
congregation increases. The following details might seem to have 
nothing remarkable, if related of any place but Lyons, but that city 
is the very stronghold of Popish bigotry, where the priests have 
more power than any where else. The extracts which I am about 
to give, therefore, from M. Monod’s Appeal to Christians, will be 
found very interesting. They will show how, by means the most 
despised—I should like, however, to know how by any other means 
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the Gospel is to enter houses, hovels, and obscure corners imper- 
vious to public preaching—a great effect has been produced. ‘We 
often,’ says M. Monod in his appeal, ‘see new auditors brought to 
our place of assembly by different motives. Some come at first 
out of curiosity, and return with better sentiments. Some women 
came lately to the chapel, procured a Bible, and not being able to 
read it themselves, got their husbands to read it for them, which 
brought the whole family to our service. A workman some time 
ago found a Bible in a friend’s house, borrowed it from him, read 
it to his wife, came with her to hear the Gospel preached, attended 
our service regularly, were both, by the grace of God, converted 
at the same time, and had their marriage, which they had pre- 
viously only contracted civilly, blessed and solemnized in our 
chapel. A few weeks ago we remarked a whole family who at- 
tended regularly the preaching of the Gospel. On inquiry, it was 
found that one of the members of our Church had spoken of the 
Gospel in the shop of a hair-dresser. A stranger who was present 
took the address of our chapel, and has since come to every ser- 
vice with his whole family. On another occasion the exhortations 
of a Christian friend who often passes through our city were the 
means of introducing the Gospel into a house occupied by several 
Catholic families. From this single house six persons, three hus- 
bands with their wives, have followed our preaching. In the same 
house a mother and her daughter, completely under the bondage of 
the priests, repulsed obstinately the Gospel. For a long time they 
refused to read the Bible. At last the mother consented to accept 
of a New Testament. She had not read in it many days, before 
she consented to go to the chapel. Her daughter, in despair that 
her mother was about to be gained, wept and implored her in vain 
to change her resolution, but not being able to prevail, “ Well, 
then,” said she, “since you will absolutely go to the chapel, I will 
go with you, but you shall come to mass with me afterward.” 
They both went, both were gained, forgot the mass, and have since 
led the most exemplary and devoted lives.’ The daughter, how- 
ever, (for I must be scrupulous in telling the exact truth,) has, sub- 
sequent to the publication of the little work from which I have 
been extracting, wavered a little in her conduct. 

To the little Scriptural Church at Lyons are attached two, or 
rather four, I should say, gratuitous schools,—two day schools, 
the one for boys, and the other for girls, and two Sunday schools, 
the one for males, and the other for female adults. The first 
schoolmaster of one of these schools was a converted Roman Ca- 
tholic. They are all distinguished by the circumstance which gives 
them such an emphatic value, viz: in them alone, among all the 
places of education in the great city of Lyons, is the Bible read. 
On reflection, however, I must except from this remark the esta- 
blishment of Mademoiselle Filhol. Here is one of the few board- 
ing-schools in France where female accomplishments may be ac- 
quired without the risk of acquiring impiety or superstition with 
them. In one of the school-rooms above mentioned, was held till 
lately a meeting called, La Reunion des Questions, in which any 
one might require from the pastor an explanation of any difficulties 
he might have met with in reading the Scriptures, and many who 
Vou. VII.—April, 1836. 20 
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attended were converted, or inquiring Roman Catholics, who were 
and are harassed by the priests to return to the Church of Rome. 
These meetings were very useful. The women who were in the 
habit of coming to these assemblies—for they were not all what we 
should call ladies—used to bring their work with them, and what- 
ever their fingers accomplished on these evenings was devoted to 
charitable purposes. These meetings are still continued, but hav- 
ing been transferred to the chapel, they have a character less fami- 
liar than they formerly had, and the females bring no longer their 
needlework with them. As for the more solemn services, they 
take place twice during the week-days, and three times on the Sun- 
day. One of these latter is an English service. M. Monod, 
though a Frenchman, preaches perfectly well in our language. 
There are about a hundred English workmen at Lyons employed 
in the manufactories. For them it is that he has established this 
service, for he loves our nation, and was grieved to see so many of 
its natives living like pagans, without any worship. I am sorry to 
say that his kindness and good-will on their behalf has been hitherto 
in vain. They will not attend at his chapel, but he perseveres, 
nevertheless, to preach to almost empty seats. The English work- 
men indeed at Lyons are a most degraded set of beings. Though 
they receive high wages, they are most of them in miserable want, 
through drunkenness. ‘They plunge into vice with an energy which 
astonishes the French, whose viciousness generally keeps time and 
tune with their interests, and with an external decency and mode- 
ration. I hope that perseverance will at last prevail, and that our 
countrymen at Lyons will eventually take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity held out to them of profiting by their native worship offered 
to them in their native language. Beside this English service, 
there is also one in the German language, connected with the sepa- 
rated, or rather, ejected, Church. 

I have yet to mention certainly the most remarkable characteris- 
tic of this little Church. It was originally composed of dissenters 
without a minister, and of those members of the national establish- 
ment who adhered to their expelled pastor. Men so divided in 
their ideas of Church government, it was hoped, it may well be im- 
agined, by the Romanists, could not long hold together, and their 
contemplated disunion and dissension, and the great scandal and 
disgrace which would thereby fall on the reformed doctrines, were, 
no doubt, looked forward to as effectual checks to all farther con- 
versions. And this would undoubtedly have been the effect of dis- 
agreement. A thousand arguments, brought from the depths of 
men’s consciences, from Scripture, and from reason, are feeble 
against a prima facie external fact, against an outward appearance 
of discord. It is in vain to show that this is only a concordia dis- 
cors, that uniformity in reality kills unity, that it is but the shroud 
of extinct life, nothing in all nature being completely uniform ex- 
cept death. Inquirers will always be perplexed and repelled by 
divergences of opinion, of which they perceive neither the common 
centre nor the common bond. The secret of wisdom in this mat- 
ter seems to be to preserve the appearance as well as the reality of 
unity by leaving ample space for diversity. We are commanded 
to contend for the faith, but not to contend for forms; and it is on 
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this pringiple that the Scriptural Church of Lyons has hitherto pro- 
duced. Its members have not shut themselves up in an inflexible 
discipline, which alone gives a narrow and sectarian character to 
separatists. All who come under the scope of Gospel truth come 
within their communion. Miserable pettinesses have not yet coun- 
teracted the grandeur of their theme; and, if it be permitted to 
hope so much of human infirmity, I hope they never will. Owing 
to this spirit of common concord, amidst many differences of small 
moment, the plan pursued is adapted for extension and acceptance 
as widely and as generally as the Gospel itself is; and to it I at- 
tribute, in a great measure, the success which a Church, whose ma- 
terial means are almost nothing, has met with in one of the most 
unfavorable spots in France for an evangelizing experiment. It 
may seem unnecessary to add, after what I have just written, that 
I have never met in any part of the world with any society of zeal- 
ous Christians so free from fanaticism as that of Lyons; their 
warmth and activity are shielded by sobriety ; and the false fires 
of a mere external zeal are quenched in a deep conviction of per- 
sonal weakness, which ever produces a conceding spirit in all 
things, which in a broad generality of meaning, are not absolutely 
essential. 

One of the great proofs that the new Church of Lyons has made 
numerous proselytes is, that the Roman Church has been roused to 
an exertion and manifestation of hostility, which, in one respect, 
has not been exhibited in France for many centuries, and which 
has excited the popular mind in a manner very extraordinary for 
that country. Some time ago some Catholics called on Monsieur 
Monod—mark, not upon the pastor of the National Temple—to 
demand of him conference respecting some points of the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. The conferences were granted. They 
were first held in one of the school-rooms, but the concourse of 
auditors becoming always greater, they were transferred to the 
chapel. There they were carried on, not with intellectual pride 
and parade, but with seriousness and conscientiousness, and on the 
whole very amicably, when the priesthood, perceiving that the con- 
troversy turned terribly against them, sent a disguised priest, (ac- 
cording to a conjecture amounting almost to certainty,) with his 
followers into the assembly, who, with tumult and outrage, broke 
up the discussion. Two thousand five hundred copies of the narra- 
tive of these conferences have been sold. Since then a priest has 
been specially sent to preach in one of the principal churches of 
Lyons four times a day against the reformed doctrines—so great is 
the alarm which a little society, altogether devoid of worldly im- 
portance, and the object of bitter contempt to its adversaries, has 
been able to inspire! The apostasy, as the priesthood no doubt 
termed it, of the fifteen hundred above spoken of, occasioned no 

.sensation of this kind, but there was no question then of the Gospel, 
and the Gospel is to priests the wormwood that makes them writhe 
and roar. The particular priest I have just alluded to, is a man of 
powerful lungs and some eloquence. I have heard him preach. 
He addresses always a crowded audience, for earnest preaching in 
a Catholic church is so rare that it causes much excitement. I 
observed, what perhaps most people have observed on a like occa- 
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sion, that Popish sermons insist exclusively on the external cere- 
monies and outward marks of the verity of the Church. Sanctity, 
according to them, resides in a particular organization, and admin- 
istration, in particular forms; and the individual is supposed to re- 
ceive it from a material contract with mysterious rites, not from a 
spiritual influence upon a spiritual essence—his conscience. For 
this reason Romish preachers are afraid to refer a man to himself, 
lest in examining himself he should find God; but they refer him to 
the Church. The great art of this Church is not to awaken but to 
appease, or only so far to awaken as to bring their appeasing spe- 
cifics into request. It is true it sometimes meets with stubborn cus- 
tomers, and these must be appeased with a vengeance, by all sorts 
of austerities. Out of these, its saints are manufactured, and some 
so called have been really such. Rome to them, as to Pascal, for 
instance, has realized its own purgatory. 

My object has been, since I came into this part of the world, not 
merely to ascertain the condition of the Churches, but to discover 
also the state of mind which generally prevails with respect to the 
Gospel. On this point, not trusting to my own observations, which, 
on the whole, have been very satisfactory, I have consulted those 
whose long experience gives them a right to pronounce a more de- 
cided judgment than I could do. Monsieur Monod especially, 
whose temperament is by no means sanguine, and who from his 
position is more capable of forming a correct opinion than any one 
else, has assured me that he thinks there is a general movement 
abroad, not toward Protestantism as Protestantism, but toward 
the Bible. The word ‘ Bible’ is a sound which has been unfamiliar 
to French ears for many centuries; it has, therefore, superadded 
to its venerable name the attraction of novelty; and the old rotten 
garment of Popery falling from off the shoulders even of the popu- 
lace, they turn naturally, in their instinctive tendency to clothe 
themselves with another vestment, toward it, as to the only source 
from which their want can be supplied; they have no longer that 
shuddering aversion to the word of God—which bigoted Papists still 
retain; they are led by curiosity, or a better impulse, to see what 
is in a book so much talked about, and they Buy it, for it is rarely 
offered as a gift. In proof of this I have to state the fact, that two 
thousand copies of the New Testament have been sold within the last 
two months by two colporteurs treading the same ground, for they 


go in couples, in the single little department of the Ardeche. Col- . 


porteurs, in general, are particularly anxious to make a plentiful 
distribution in the vicinity of some preacher of the Gospel. They 
were lately well received in a village about four leagues distant 
from Lyons. Monsieur Monod immediately betock himself to the 
spot. A room was given him to preach in, and the people flocked 
in crowds to hear him. For some time after, these people had the 
Gospel preached to them once every fortnight. This circumstance 
is very remarkable. Here we see a spontaneous movement among 
unmixed Catholics who had been left totally undisturbed in their 
creed, and examples of the kind are numerous. It is true that 
mere curiosity often draws crowds together on such occasions, and 
that but few remain constant to the last. But this very curiosity 
shows how lightly those who give way to it esteem their own 
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Church, and how perfectly free they are from its control. Whata 
matter of wonder it would be to us if such a circumstance were to 
happen in Ireland—that Bibles should not only be received but 
bought, throughout a whole Catholic village, and that a Protestant 
minister should not only be heard by crowds, but invited to preach 
every fortnight. At present one of the principal members of the 
Church at Lyons is about to depart for Vienne, a town about seven 
leagues distant, to see what can be done in that place for the esta- 
blishment of a Scriptural worship. All this is very encouraging. 
The reception which the visiters—the deacons, elders, and chief 
members of the little Churches—meet with in prisons, hospitals, 
and private houses, is no less so. ‘They are for the most part well 
received, often coldly, but hardly ever offensively. They are gene- 
rally listened to with attention and kindliness. A wife will often 
call her husband, or a husband his wife, to hear what the visiter 
may have to say. There is, in fact, as far as I have been able to 
observe or to learn, a feeling of benevolence in individuals—which 
will often be found in company with a still more general sentiment 
of hostility and forced scorn—_toward the persons and characters 
of the new evangelizers. On the whole, their labors have been at- 
tended with surprising results, and seem to promise, with adequate 
means, a very extensive success to their philanthropic and Christian 
exertions. 

I must now give some account of the pecuniary resources of the 
Church at Lyons. This Church subsists entirely upon occasional 
gifts made by individuals. It receives no support either from the 
Continental Society or Geneva, and its own congregation is much 
too poor to meet the one tithe of its necessities. ‘To exhibit this 
part of my subject in its true light, I cannot do better than extract 
the following touching passage from Monsieur Monod’s Appeal to 
Christians. ‘The Lord,’ says he, ‘gave me so clear a view of his 
leadings in all that had happened to us, and a conviction so firm 
that the work was prepared and approved of by him, that I under- 
took to carry it on without having (far from it) the funds that were 
necessary. By faith, I entered into engagements for the chapel, 
for the school, &c., following the principle that a single sous should 
not be spent without necessity, but that no doubt should be enter- 
tained that money for indispensable expenses would arrive. My 
expectation was not a vain one. I had hardly concluded my ar- 
rangements relative to the chapel, when an English lady, whose aid 
I had not solicited, and whom I merely knew by name, sent to tell 
me that if I wanted money she would send me £50. This was 
nearly sufficient to meet the hire and furnishing of the chapel. A 
little after, another Christian of the same country, whose name I 
only learned by his first letter, put at my disposition £150, payable 
in the course of the year. The same person sent to our poor a 
few hundred francs, which reached us just at the time when we had 
appointed our deacon. Nearly about the same time, a French 
Christian sent us nine hundred francs. Some other friends in 
France and Switzerland came also to our aid. We received like- 
wise two loans, of which one amounted to one thousand francs, 
from an American friend. It is thus that God enables us to ad- 
vance, awaiting from him, day by day, the funds necessary for his 
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work, and receiving them in the moment of want. His fidelity is 
great. As for myself, while I might desire, if God should permit it, 
both for his Church and for my own family, more regular and cer- 
tain resources, I shall bless God all my life for this exercise of 
faith, often painful and humiliating, but very salutary, by which we 
receive from him, in answer to prayer, and as from day to day, 
our daily bread.’ I must add to this touching and simple exposi- 
tion of the material means of this most interesting Church, that its 
precarious mode of existence is the more to be regretted, as, from 
its position, it is calculated to be a centre for the diffusion of Gos- 
pel truth over all the south. It attracts attention; it excites curi- 
osity; awakens sympathy; provokes hostility; and derives im- 
portance from its very locality ; and it seems, in all human proba- 
bility, that the movement abroad will either spread, acquiring the 
force of combination from the prosperity of its central reservoir of 
life, or with it languish and die away in isolated spots. The 
Church of Lyons should therefore be made strong, not so much 
for its own sake as for the sake of the little detached Churches of 
the surrounding departments, which have sprung up so numerously 
of late years, and have remained as yet separate and single—each 
struggling for itself alone, and deriving from each other no mutual 
stay and support, because they possess no metropolis, as it were, 
for general reference, consultation, and direction. This Lyons 
might be made to them, 

I shall say but little of the Church at St. Etienne, because 
almost all that I have said of that at Lyons may be applied to it. 
The pastor of the national temple of that place was expelled from 
his ministry in a like manner, and for the same cause, that Mon- 
sieur Monod was. The only difference between the two cases is, 
that those members of the consistory of St. Etienne who were most 
active in the expulsion of their pastor, were precisely those who 
never went to church at all, and that, with the ejected minister, 
almost the whole congregation seceded from the established wor- 
ship, and have since formed a separate assembly, which continues 
to prosper and to increase. 

I cannot close this paper without dwelling, as upon the most 
pleasurable part of my subject, on the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the new Churches above mentioned live together. We 
judge of, and interest ourselves in, men much more on account of 
their individual and social characters, than on account of their out- 
ward denomination and position, or even the doctrines they pro- 
claim. The living expression of principles it is that captivates the 
beholder, not principles themselves, which, devoid of this expres- 
sion, are mere objects of assent.or dissent. It is true, that where 
the truths of the Gospel are widely diffused and received, the ex- 
pression I allude to in the demeanor of those who embrace them, 
loses something of its pristine charm, and is mingled with a work- 
day worldly aspect, which shades from sight its full beauty. But 
when a few pious men are surrounded by a great, a universal mul- 
titude of the impious, their separation from the latter is so distinct 
and marked, and is kept thereby so pure from all mixture, that one 
is immediately struck by the genuine distinctive impress which the 
Gospel stamps upon the heart, upon the face, and upon the life. 
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This is an observation I have made since I came to Lyons, and I 
have made it in the mixed societies of the members of its new 
Church. ‘ Without love,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘an assemblage of 
men is but a gallery of pictures.’ I can assure my readers, there 
is no gallery of pictures to be seen in any of these societies, and 
more especially, there is none in the pastor’s house, where almost 
every evening a company of from six to a dozen persons meet to 
take tea—that English habit having been adopted in Monsieur 
Monod’s English family. While passing some of the most happy 
hours there I ever passed in my life, an involuntary comparison 
has often forced itself upon me, between these hours and those I 
have usually devoted to social recreation, even in the most really 
select companies; and I find, that though the latter have excited 
me, the only solid gain they have brought, after all, has been a re- 
lief from, or rather suspension of, the petty toils and troubles of 
the day ; whereas, in the modest soirées I have been lately enjoy- 
ing, I have experienced an absolute restauration (to make use of 
the word in a French sense and with French spelling) of my in- 
ward mind. Itis not so much what is said, as what is felt in these 
little meetings, that constitutes their charm and their edification. 
The affections, rather than the intellect, are entertained, though 
the latter wants not its part in the feast. Compared to the radiant 
calm I have been sensible of in these homely unpretending parties, 
all other emotions caused by other conversations seem to me but 
an unmeaning jingle of sentiments without depth and without 
reality. 

I must be permitted to return for a few minutes, ere I conclude, 
to the principal subject of this paper. From all that I have above 
written, it results that there is a negative disposition, that is, no in- 
disposition, to say the least, to receive the Gospel throughout many 
wide-extended tracts of the south of France. If zeal in a few 
could meet this favorable state of mind, great things would be done. 
But one man cannot do the work of twenty, and there is therefore 
a feeling of hopelessness in the midst of passive circumstances the 
most hopeful. ‘The national Church, even if it were as zealous 
generally as it is in some particular places, is not, from the limited 
number of its localities, and from other features of its organization, 
so constituted as to spread; and the Churches which have been 
broken off from it, wanting neither in zeal nor in devotion, can 
scarcely subsist themselves, and instead of extending their opera- 
tions, are obliged to contract them from an absolute want of funds. 
A multitude of spots there are where a Scriptural worship might be 
established, which are at present only retained in their adherence 
to Popery by the slight fragile hold of a disenchanted habit. A 
breath might break this hold, provided another breath inspired 
other affections. Our religious societies at home are certainly ac- 
tively and beneficially employed in all quarters of the globe, and 
can, therefore, perhaps, according to their present views, spare but 
little aid to France. It appears to me, however, that that country 
has been considered by them but as a secondary object, whereas it 
ought to be regarded as the first, and should, as it were, concentre 
all their zeal upon itself. Here is a land, the heart, in many 
senses, of the civilized world, where Popery is falling off, as a 
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snake changes its skin; where philosophy is wearied out, wherein 
are all the agitations and convulsions of a period of transition, and 
where the Gospel, adorned by professors who recall the primitive 
times of Christianity, is essaying, through the dim eclipse of centu- 
ries, to break brightly out of its dense envelopements, and yet its 
little Churches are left to struggle in all the mire of pecuniary dif- 
ficulties and want. Our zealous men at home seem to me not to 
be at all sensible of the importance of this subject, or they would 
perceive that to propagate the movement for which a field is open- 
ing in the south of France, would do more to promote the general 
diffusion of Christian truth than all their other labors put together. 
Well may an infidel government, in the present state of things, pro- 
claim religious liberty ; well may a Popish hierarchy boast of its 
tolerance in suffering what it cannot prevent; they know, both the 
one and the other, that this liberty, and this tolerance, can produce 
no effect, but on the most limited scale, as long as material means 
are wanting for the propagation of the Gospel. Well may the 
puny efforts of Christians provoke, among enemies, laughter and 
scorn, and a chuckle of malicious joy, as long as these efforts are 
crippled and rendered almost abortive, as they are now. The 
priests may well console themselves that they have lost their 
power over the people, since they perceive, that this power, re- 
maining at least in abeyance, has not yet gone over from the minis- 
ters of the Popedom to the ministers of Christ; and that it never 
can do so while the exertions of the latter are shut up in the nar- 
rowest circles, by reason of their paltry resources. ‘I feel per- 
suaded that there is hardly a village, in many departments of the 
south of France, where the Gospel would not be received with wel- 
come; that there is hardly a town or city in which it might not 
plant a firm foot, provided there were funds to give effect to a zeal, 
already prepared, waiting, and full of alacrity. Something more, 
at least, might be done than has been done hitherto. This conside- 
ration is of such immense importance, that it is not, I am sure, 
merely to the sympathies of religious societies, already overtasked, 
but to the sympathies of all who value the pure doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, that an appeal should be made. Such sympathies exist, I 
am convinced, in every nook and corner of our happy land. It 
has always been the great glory of Englishmen that they have 
brought prompt succor of hesrt, hand, and purse, to their oppressed 
brethren in the faith on foreign shores ; and these, also, have ever 
acknowledged the benefit—for, as the Jews of old, when captives 
at Babylon, turned their faces in their prayers toward the temple 
at Jerusalem, so do distressed Christians, in all parts of the world, 
look with hope, in their hour of weakness, toward our favored 
island, as to the great citadel of their earthly help and strength. 
Would that aid might thence be plentifully administered to the little 
Churches of the south of France! and that thus they might be en- 
dowed with an efficiency, at least somewhat more commensurate 
to the work which is before them to be accomplished. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review, for July, 1835. 
JOURNEY TO MOUNT ARARAT. 
BY DR. F. PARROT. 


[The Scriptures inform us that when the waters of the deluge 
subsided, the ark of Noah rested upon the mountains of Ararat. 
There is a great chain of mountains called by this name. Jerome 
places mount Ararat, on which the ark rested, toward the middle 
of Armenia, near the river Araxes, about 280 miles north-east of 
Al. Judi, where the Emperor Heraclius is said to have seen the 
place of the ark. The opinion of Jerome is the most generally re- 
ceived, and, undoubtedly, the most correct one. It is called by the 
Armenians Mount Massis, from Amasia, the founder of their nation, 
whom tradition makes an early descendant of Japhet. Such nar- 
ratives are interesting from their connection with sacred history, 
and the tendency they have to lead the mind to a consideration of 
those important events in the order of the Divine administration 
which are calculated to display the righteous judgments of God 


to man. ] 


TxHovuGH this visit to Mount Ararat was undertaken nearly six 
years ago, and some particulars of the results have at different 
times transpired, the full account of it contained in the work before 
us, was published but a few months since at Berlin. 

Twenty years ago Professor Parrot, being on the summit of the 
mountain Kasbeg, in the Caucasus, beheld in the distant horizon a 
lofty, isolated, snow-capped summit, which he presumed to be the 
silvery head of Ararat. From that time he had constantly che- 
rished the wish to undertake a scientific expedition to this moun- 
tain, and if possible to reach its summit, which had from time im- 
memorial been deemed inaccessible. But the difficulties of such an 
undertaking might be considered as nearly insuperable, so long as 
Ararat was on the frontiers of the two great powers, both inimical 
to Christianity. An important and unexpected change had, how- 
ever, taken place. The peace of Turkmaschai, between Russia 
and Persia, was concluded in 1828, the dominion of Christianity 
extended beyond the Araxes, and Ararat became the boundary of 
Russia toward Persia and Turkey; but the predatory Koords 
still invested the country toward the north and south, when war 
broke out between Russia and the Porte. The Russian troops 
crossed the Araxes, and occupied the pashalik of Bayazeed, by 
which the roving tribes of banditti were driven away ; and this fa- 
vorable opportunity revived the professor’s desire to realize his 
long-cherished plan. Passing over all the preliminary details, we 
merely premise that it was arranged that the professor should be 
accompanied by Mr. Behagel, a pupil of Professor Engelhardt’s, 
as mineralogist ; Messrs. Hehn and Schiemann, two medical stu- 
dents of the university of Moscow; and a young astronomer, Mr. 
Voi. VIL—April, 1836. 21 
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Federow, who was studying in the imperial school at St Peters- 
burg. The emperor not only granted his consent, but highly ap- 
proved the plan, and ordered one of the class called. feld-jagers, 
often employed as couriers, to accompany the party on the whole 
journey. The expedition was recommended to the special protec- 
tion of Count Paskewitsch. 

They set out on the 20th March, 1829, which was later in the 
season than might have been wished. As our chief object is the 
ascent of Mount Ararat, we shall not dwell much on the particu- 
lars of the journey. The professor had intended to go to the Cas- 
pian Sea, in order to obtain by actual survey a confirmation of his 
opinion that the Caspian and Euxine were once united ; but in this 
plan he was disappointed. 

We shall make a few detached extracts from the Journal pre- 
vious to the attempt to ascend the mountain. 

“ At Wladikaukas we met with the Persian Prince Chosref-Mirza, 
one of the 380 male children and grand-children of the Kadschar 
Feth Ali, the reigning Shah of Persia, who already in the year 
1826 had eighty-one sons and fifty-three daughters, and who is not 
the first one who has had twenty members added to his family in 
the course of one week. Whladikaukas still continues as hereto- 
fore the most important military central station, whither all those 
flee for refuge, who, after dangerous journeys, have escaped the 
pursuit of the Tscherkessians and Kabardinians; and in the envi- 
rons of this place the old rude mode of life still prevails, so that 
even the shortest excursion, unless under military escort, is at- 
tended with danger, and for this reason strictly prohibited. A short 
time ago, ninety-five horses were carried off close to the fortress, 
and during our stay of only two days, we saw, quite unexpected 
from the walls of the fortress, a large body of Ossetes settled here 
under Russian protection, who, without any assistance from the 
military, were driving home before them, with music and loud ac- 
clamation, amid the waving of caps and firing of musketry, a flock 
of 600 sheep, which they had taken from their neighbors, the 
Tschetschenzes, by way of retaliation for their having carried off 
400 of their oxen.” 

On the arrival of the travellers at Tiflis, on the 6th of June, 
Count Paskewitsch was engaged in the campaign against the 
Turks, but had recommended the expedition to the military go- 
vernor-general Stekalow, who did his utmost to promote their ob- 
ject. Professor Parrot, however, instead of being able to proceed 
to Mount Ararat, was obliged to remain many weeks at Tiflis, be- 
cause the plague had broken out in Armenia. The time, neverthe- 
less, was well employed in various scientific occupations. The 
latitude of Tiflis was ascertained with the utmost precision, and the 
tower of the cathedral found to be 41 deg. 41 min. north; the longi- 
tude, according to Birdin, 62 deg. 34 min. east of Ferro. The 
greatest degree of heat during their stay at Tiflis was 30 deg. 4 min. 
R. on the afternoon of the 28th July. 

It was not till the first of September that they were able to leave 
Tiflis. The distance to Mount Ararat, reckoning all the windings 
of the road, is about 280 wersts, namely, 230 to the convent of 
Etschmiadsin, and 50 more to the village of Arguri, which is situ- 
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ated on the northern declivity of the mountain. The road from 
Tiflis runs through a plain about 600 feet above the level of the 
Kur, into the valley of the Chram, a shallow but broad stream 
that runs into the Kur, with a bridge built over it at some ancient but 
uncertain period. The celebrated convent of Etschmiadsin is the 
seat of the Armenian Patriarch of the Synod, and of all the supe- 
rior clergy of that religion; the central point to which flows the 
tribute of gratitude and veneration, from all parts of the world 
to which it has spread, in such abundance that, for wealth and 
splendor, this see might well bear comparison with the papal see of 
Rome, if the sovereigns of Persia had not turned its wealth into a 
source of revenue. ‘To this burden the Armenians submit, because 
they thereby obtain toleration for their religion, and a much better 
lot than that of their brethren in the Turkish provinces of Asia 
Minor. The present Persian sardar, Hussim Chan, is said to have 
taken great pleasure in seeing the Christian Churches in good 
order, and even to have attended Divine service with great de- 
votion. 

“ About thirty-five wersts from Etschmiadsin, I separated my- 
self from the rest of our party, and, attended by only a single Cos- 
sack, traversed a district which was formerly invested by swarms 
of predatory Koords, and had recently been the theatre of those 
great military movements in which the armies of the crescent and 
the cross contended for the possession of the fort of Erivan, in 
sight of the ancient Ararat. Villages and convents were visible in 
the distance, but there were no traces of agriculture; and an ap- 
proaching thunder-storm, which had already enveloped Mount Ara- 
rat, and was hanging like a heavy canopy over me, had impelled 
both man and beast to seek shelter. A solitary monk, who, 
wrapped in his ample talare, endeavored to escape the coming 
rain on his Persian horse, surveyed me with a look of curiosity, 
but gave a friendly nod, and pointed to the south, when I called to 
him in Russian, ‘ Etschmiadsin convent, Father Joseph.’ The roll- 
ing of the thunder did. not disturb me; I enthusiastically indulged 
now in the contemplation of the country spread before me, the 
longed-for goal of my undertaking; now in deep reflection on an 
ancient period, replete with the most interesting historical events. 
How could it be otherwise? I was at the foot of Mount Ararat, 
the mountain of the patriarch Noah, whose barren and thirsty soil 
even now shows indisputable traces of the flood. I was in the val- 
ley of the Araxes, on whose banks Hannibal took refuge.” 

Passing over our author’s account of the convent of Etschmiad- 
sin, of his reception there, and his sketch of the modern history of 
Armenia, we come to his departure for the object of his journey. 
A young deacon belonging to the convent was allowed, at his own 
earnest entreaty, to join the company. 

‘“ Ararat has borne this name for three thousand three hundred 
years: we find it mentioned in the most ancient of books, the his- 
tory of the creation, by Moses, who says, ‘the ark rested in the 
seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the 
mountains of Ararat.’ In other passages of the Old Testament, 
written several centuries later, in Isaiah xxxvii, 38; 2 Kings xix, 
37, we find mention of a land of Ararat, but in Jeremiah li, 27, of 
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a kingdom of Ararat; and the very credible Armenian writer, 
Moses, of Chorene, states that this name was borne by a whole 
country, and that it was so called after an old Armenian king, 
Arai the Fair, who lived about 1750 years before Christ, and fell 
in a bloody battle against the Babylonians, on a plain of Arme- 
nia, which is hence called Arai-Arat, i. e. the ruin of Arai. It was 
formerly called Amasia, after the ruler Amassis, the sixth descend- 
ant from Japhet, and from him Mt. Massis also derives its name. 
This is the only name by which it is now called among the Arme- 
nians, for though the Armenian translation of the Old Testament 
always calls it Mount Ararat, yet the people (to whom the Bible 
can be no authority, since they do not read it) have retained the 
name of Massis, and do not know it.by the other; so that were we 
to ask an Armenian, even if he came from the holy mountain itself, 
respecting Mount Ararat, he would be as ignorant as if we were to 
ask a European respecting Mount Massis as a place of note. To 
the Turks and Persians the name of Ararat is of course unknown. 
By the first it is called by the Arabic name Agridagh, i. e. Steep 
Mountain, and as the Arabic is almost a universal language in 
those parts, it is known to the Koords, Persians, and even the Ar- 
menians, by this name. It is said that some of the Persians call 
it Kuhi-Nuh, 7. e. Noah’s Mountain, but on this I am not competent 
to decide, as I spoke to only a few Persians, and these invariably 
called it Agridagh. 

“The mountains of Ararat arise at the southern extremity of a 
plain, which the Araxes traverses in a considerable bend, and 
which is about 50 wersts in breadth, and more than 100 in length. 
Ararat consists of two mountains, namely; the Great Ararat, and 
its immediate neighbor the Little Ararat, the former lying to the 
north-west, the latter to the south-east, their summits ten wersts 
and a half apart from each other in a right line, and the base of 
both mountains united by a broad level valley. This is occupied 
by the herdsmen for the pasturage of their flocks, and was formerly 
used as a safe retreat by the predatory Koords, by which they 
were enabled to keep up an easy and safe communication between 
the northern and southern provinces. 

“The summit of the great Ararat is situated in 39 deg. 42 min. 
north latitude, and 61 deg. 55 min. east longitude from Ferro ; its 
perpendicular height is 16,254 Paris feet, or nearly five wersts, 
above the level of the sea, and 13,530 Paris feet, or rather more 
than four wersts, above the plain of the Araxes. The north-east- 
ern declivity of the mountain may be estimated at twenty, its north- 
western at thirty, wersts in length. In the former we recognize at 
some distance the deep black chasm, which many have compared 
to an extinct crater, but which has always appeared to me to re- 
semble a cleft, as if the mountain had once been split from above. 
From the summit, for about one werst in a perpendicular, or four 
wersts in an oblique direction, it is covered with a mantle of eternal 
snow and ice, the lower edge of which is indented according to the 
elevation or depression of the ground. On the whole of the north 
side of the mountain, however, from about 13,300 Paris feet, or 
rather more than four wersts, above the level of the sea, it runs 
along in one rigid crust, broken but by few projections of rock, up 
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to the summit, over which it extends down to the southern side to 
a less considerable depth. This is the hoary head of Ararat. The 
Little Ararat lies in 39 deg. 39 min. north latitude, 62 deg. 2 min. 
east longitude from Ferro. Its summit is elevated 12,284 Paris 
feet, rather above three and three quarter wersts perpendicular 
above the level of the sea, and 9561 Paris, feet above the plain of 
the Araxes. Notwithstanding this considerable elevation it is not 
covered with perpetual snow, but in September and October, and 
probably in August or even earlier, it is quite free from it. Its de- 
clivities are considerably steeper than those of the Great Ararat; in 
shape it is almost a perfect cone. Numerous small furrows which 
radiate from the summit give this mountain a peculiar and very in- 
teresting character. 

“ Although the two Ararats have no appearance whatever of 
forming a part of any chain, but stand independent, they are not 
wholly unconnected with other mountains. While the south-west 
declivity is lost in the Mounts Bayazeed and Diadina, which con- 
tain the sources of the Euphrates, the north-western declivity of 
the Great Ararat is connected with a long chain of hills which 
runs along the whole of the right bank of the Araxes, and in which 
some very deep cones strike the eye. The western extremity of 
this chain winds round the sources of the Araxes, touches Erzerum, 
and crowns the left bank, in the same manner as the right, with a 
chain of mountains, some of which, especially in the direction of 
Kars, must be of a very considerable height, as I saw their sum- 
mits in October, a time when in general the Great Ararat alone is 
mantled in its eternal snow, covered to a great depth, and to an 
extent of about twenty wersts, with a thick layer of snow. These 
mountains are probably the Saganlug and a part of the Taurus. 

“ The impression which the sight of Ararat makes on every one 
whose mind is capable of comprehending the stupendous works of 
the Creator, is awful and mysterious, and many a sensitive and in- 
telligent traveller had endeavored, with glowing pen and skilful 
pencil to describe this impression; and in the feeling that no de- 
scription, no-delineation, can come up to the sublime object before 
him, every one who has made such an attempt must certainly have 
experienced how difficult it is to avoid, both in language and in 
sketching, every thing that is poetical in expression or exagger- 
ated in form, and to keep strictly within the bounds of truth. 

“T find the first views of Ararat in Chardin; that taken from 
Erivan is a complete failure, while the one from Etschmiedsin is 
not bad in the outline, and more faithful than many more recent 
drawing. Tournefort has entered into the subject with spirit, and 
his drawing is so far accurate, that every feature of his rough 
sketch may be traced in nature, but with those grotesque exaggera- 
tions with which his lively imagination has also hurried him away 
in the description. Morier has sketched the two Ararats from the 
east side. In the representation of forms he has not been true to 
nature, but seems rather to have followed the impression with 
which his enthusiastic mind was inspired at the sight of this vene- 
rable record of antiquity. His Little Ararat is too small, and 
looks like a mere conical rock; there is also too much regularity 
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in the contours, a circumstance which this traveller regards as the 
distinguishing beauty of this mountain. 

“ The intelligent Sir Robert Ker Porter, in his interesting view 
of the two Ararats, taken from the neighborhood of Erivan, has 
exaggerated the steepness of the declivities; he has been particu- 
larly unfortunate in giving the conical acumination. of the smaller 
mountain. Sir William Ouseley has given three small drawings, 
of which I consider the one taken from the plain of Erivan, though 
it is only two inches broad, and has scarcely any details, to. be the 
best of the sketches that have been hitherto taken. The two 
mountains are given with perfectly accurate contours and their 
true relative proportions. 

‘My desire to approach more closely the venerable summit of 
this sacred mountain would not suffer me to tarry long in the con- 
vent of St. James. Apprehensions respecting the lateness of the 
season determined me, as the sky was remarkably clear, to fix my 
journey to the summit for the following day. To many it may 
seem strange that in describing this attempt I should speak of the 
great difficulties which attended it, as my sketch of the mountain 
might lead them to suppose that the declivities are not so steep, 
and that the ascent therefore cannot be so arduous an undertaking. 
This, however, is occasioned by an optical deception, to which 
every traveller amid mountain scenery should endeavor to accus- 
tom his eye, in order to avoid erroneous conclusions. Whenever 
we ascend a mountain and have its acclivity straight before us, the 
angle of obliquity is estimated much larger than the plummet gives 
it. It is very common to fix it at twice the amount of the reality. 

“The reason of this is the perspective fore-shortening. This 
image, which has been formed in our mind of the steepness of the 
ascent, we immediately transfer to our outline, and hence the ex- 
aggerated form of all mountains, drawn merely by the hand. 
Were these really so steep as they are generally represented, but 
few of them would ever have been ascended; for while we not un- 
frequently see in drawings, mountains, and even those that are 
really the most easy of ascent, represented with an angle of eleva- 
tion of 60 deg., the fact is, that a mountain which is at an angle of 
only 35 or 40 deg. cannot possibly be ascended but with the assist- 
ance of ladders, or when the surface happens to be composed of 
moderately large angular pieces of rock, forming a sort of steps. 

“ At seven o’clock in the morning of the 12th September I set 
out on my journey, accompanied by Mr. Schiemann. We took 
with us one of our Cossacks and a peasant of Arguri, who was a 
good huntsman, and our route was first in the bottom of the valley, 
then up its right acclivity toward the spot where there are two 
small stone houses standing close to each other ; the one formerly 
a chapel, and the other built as a protection for a spring which is 
considered sacred. 'The Armenians assign a very ancient origin 
to this chapel, call it after St. Gregory, and make frequent pil- 
grimages to it from distant places. During our stay, there were 
many Armenians from Bayazeed, who came to attend the devo- 
tions performed here; after which the pilgrims are accustomed to 
repair to the neighboring valley, where they amuse themselves 
with shooting and other diversions: 
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“The water of the spring which issues from the rock at this 
place is very pure and of a pleasant flavor, which alone would 
render it an object of general estimation, as there are probably 
very few perpetual springs that rise from Mount Ararat; at least 
I never met with any in all my excursions on the mountain, neither 
did I hear of the existence of any other. It may have induced 
some pious monk of a former time to settle in this neighborhood 
as a hermit, whose fame for sanctity may have obtained for the 
spring the character of some miraculous virtues, till, in the course 
of centuries and amid the storm of political events, this lone hermit 
vanished, and only the miraculous spring was left, as an object of 
universal admiration and blind credulity among the Armenians. 
The tradition of the wonder-working power of this water is as 
follows :—the locusts, which sometimes traverse the countries on 
this and the other side of the Caucasus in incredible swarms, and 
sometimes in a single day lay waste a whole tract of land, can be 
neither destroyed nor dispersed, except by a certain bird, which, 
however, I never saw, but which, from the description given of it, 
may be a kind of thrush, though by the Russians who live here it is 
called a starling. It is not large, of a black color, and yellowish 
white on the breast and back; and, at the time the mulberries are 
ripe, large flocks of them arrive on the Araxes, the people know 
not whence, and by destroying all the mulberries, cause much in- 
jury to the country: its name in Armenian is Tarm, and likewise 
Tetagusch. Gusch is a bird in Tartary, and tut is the Armenian 
for mulberry. If he appears in a neighborhood where the locusts 
abound, it may be considered safe, for he pursues them as an in- 
veterate enemy. ‘T'o entice this useful bird, it is necessary to have 
some water from this holy spring, and it is sufficient to fill a pitcher 
or a bottle with it, and carry it to the place which is visited by the 
locusts, but with the precaution not to set the vessel down by the 
way, as the water would immediately evaporate. When however 
it is put in the open air in the place of its destination, it is said 
never to have failed to attract large flocks of tetagusch, and by 
this means to rid the country of the locusts. Not only the com- 
mon people and Armenians have endeavored to convince me of 
the truth of this tradition, but also persons of education, and who 
were not Armenians, and they even adduced as a proof that a few 
years ago, the district of Kislijar to the north of Caucasus being 
visited by the locusts, the country was cleared of them by means 
of a pitcher of this water, which was fetched in the greatest haste 
from the holy spring, and which instantly drew together large num- 
bers of those birds. In Ararat and in Tiflis every one knows that 
the water was fetched, and in Kislijar a confirmation of the result 
may be obtained, and a portion of the miraculous water seen in a 
bottle in the church. 

“From the chapel we crossed the grassy elevation which forms 
the right declivity of the cleft: we suffered so much from the heat 
of the day, that our Cossack, who would probably have much 
rather been seated on horseback and galloping about on the 
Steppes for three days than scrambling over the rocks for a couple 
of hours, was ready to sink from fatigue, and we were obliged to 
send him back. At about six o’clock in the evening, when we also 
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were much tired, and had almost reached the snowy region, we 
chose our night’s lodging in the clefts of the rocks. We had at- 
tained a height of 11,675 Paris feet; in the sheltered places about 
us lay some new-fallen snow, and the temperature of the air was 
at the freezing point. Mr. Schiemann and I had provided ourselves 
tolerably well for such an undertaking; beside the pleasure of 
the expedition warmed us; but our athletic Jager, Schak of Arguri, 
(Isaac,) was quite dejected from the cold, for he had nothing but 
his summer clothing; his whole neck, and also his legs, from the 
knee to the sandal, were quite bare, and his head was only covered 
with an old handkerchief. I had neglected to think about his ward- 
robe before setting out, and, therefore, it was my duty to help him 
as well as I could: but, as neither of us had much clothing to spare, 
I wrapped up his neck and his bare limbs in sheets of blotting 
paper, which I had taken with me for drying plants, and this was 
a great relief to him. At daybreak we pursued our journey to- 
ward the eastern side of the mountain, and soon reached the de- 
clivity which runs immediately from the summit; it consists en- 
tirely of pointed rocky ridges coming down from above, and 
leaving between them ravines of considerable depth, in which the 
icy mantle of the summit loses itself, and glaciers of great extent. 
There were several of these rocky ridges and clefts of ice lying 
between us and the side of the mountain which we were endeavor- 
ing to reach. When we had happily surmounted the first crest and 
the adjoining beautiful glacier, and reached the second crest, Schak 
had no courage to proceed. His benumbed limbs had not yet re- 
covered their warmth, and the icy region toward which he saw us 
hastening, did not hold out much prospect of relief; thus one re- 
mained behind from heat and another from. cold—only Mr. Schie- 
mann, though unaccustomed to these hardships, did not for an in- 
stant lose his courage or his desire to accompany me, but shared 
with alacrity and perseverance all the difficulties and dangers we had 
to encounter. Leaving the Jager behind us, we crossed the second 
glacier, and gained the third rocky ridge. ‘Then, immediately turning 
off in an oblique direction, we reached the lower edge of the icy 
crest at a height of 13,180 Paris feet, and which from this place 
runs without interruption to the summit, We had now to ascend 
this declivity covered with perpetual snow. Though the inclina- 
tion was barely 30 deg., this was a sheer impossibility for two men 
to accomplish in a direct line. We therefore determined to ad- 
vance diagonally toward a long pointed ridge which runs far up 
toward the summit. We succeeded in this by making with our 
ice-poles deep holes in the ice of the glacier, which was covered 
with a thin layer of new-fallen snow, too slight to afford the requi- 
site firmness to our steps. We thus reached the ridge, and ad- 
vanced direct toward the summit by a track where the new snow 
was rather deeper. Though we might by great exertions have this 
time reached the goal of our wishes, yet the fatigue of the day had 
been considerable, and as it was already three o’clock in the after- 
noon, we were obliged to think of providing a lodging for the ap- 
proaching night. We had attained the extreme upper ridge of the 
rocky crest, an elevation of 14,550 Paris feet above the level of the 
sea, (the height of the top of Mont Blanc,) and yet the summit of 
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Ararat lay far above us. I do not think that any surmountable 
obstacle could have impeded our farther progress, but to spend the 
few remaining hours of daylight in reaching this point would have 
been worse than madness, as we had not seen any rock on the 
summit which could have afforded us protection during the night; 
independently of which our stock of provisions was not calculated 
to last so long. 

“ Having made our barometrical observations, we turned back, 
satisfied from the result that the mountain on this side was not in- 
accessible. In descending, however, we met with a danger which 
we had not anticipated ; for if in the descent of every mountain you 
tread less safely than in going up, it is stili more difficult to tread 
firmly, when you look down upon such a surface of ice and snow 
as that over which we had to pass for more than a werst, and 
where, if we had slipped and fell, there was nothing to stop us but 
the sharp-pointed masses of stone in which the region of eternal 
ice loses itself. The danger here is perhaps rather in the want of 
habit than in real difficulties. My young friend, whose courage 
had probably been proof against severer trials, lost his presence of 
mind here—his foot slipped and he fell: but as he was about 
twenty paces behind me, [ had time to thrust my pole firmly into 
the ice, to take a sure footing in my capital snow-shoes, and, while 
I held the pole in my right hand, to catch him in passing with my 
left. My position was well chosen, but the straps which fastened 
my ice-shoes broke, and, instead of being able to stop my friend I 
was carried with him in his fall. He was so fortunate as to be 
stopped by some stones, but I rolled on for half a werst, till I 
reached some fragments of lava near the lower glacier. ‘The tube 
of my barometer was dashed to pieces—my chronometer burst 
open, and covered with blood—every thing had fallen out of my 
pockets, but I escaped without severe injury. As soon as we had 
recovered our fright, and thanked God for our providential escape, 
we collected the most important of our effects, and continued our 
journey. We were soon afterward delighted to hear the voice of 
our good Schak, who had very prudently waited for our return. 
Having made a fire, we passed the night in the grassy region, and 
on the third day reached the convent, where we were regaled with 
an excellent breakfast. We however took care not to tell the Ar- 
menians any thing about our accident, as they would certainly not 
have failed to ascribe it to a judgment from Heaven for our pre- 
sumptuous attempt to reach the summit, which, they say, has been 
prohibited to mortals by a Divine decree since the time of Noah. 
All the Armenians are firmly persuaded that Noah’s ark exists to 
the present day on the summit of Mount Ararat, and that, in order 
to preserve it, no person is permitted to approach it. We learn 
the grounds of this tradition from the Armenian chronicles in the 
legend of a monk of the name of James, who was afterward Patri- 
arch of Nissibus, and a contemporary and relative of St. Gregory. 
It is said that this monk, in order to settle the disputes which had 
arisen respecting the credibility of the sacred books, especially with 
reference to their account of Noah, resolved to ascend to the top 
of Ararat to convince himself of the existence of the ark. At the 
declivity of the mountain, however, he had several times fallen 
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asleep from exhaustion, and found on awaking that he had been 
unconsciously carried down to the point from which he first set out. 
God at length had compassion on his unwearied though fruitless 
exertions, and during his sleep sent an angel with the message, 
that his exertions were unavailing, as the summit was inaccessible, 
but as a reward for his indefatigable zeal, he sent him a piece of 
the ark, the very same which is now preserved as the most valu- 
able relic in the cathedral of Etschmiadsin. The belief in the im- 
possibility of ascending Mount Ararat has in consequence of this 
tradition, which is sanctioned by the Church, almost become an 
article of faith, which an Armenian would not renounce even if 
he were placed in his own proper person upon the summit of the 
mountain.” 

After recovering in some measure from the effects of his fall 
and an attack of fever which ensued, the professor set out on the 
i8th September to make a second attempt to gain the summit, 
taking with him a cross ten feet high, which it was proposed to set 
up on the top of the mountain, with an inscription in honor of 
Field Marshall Paskewitsch, by whose victories the Russian domi- 
nions had been extended to this point. They chose this time the 
north-east side of the mountain, by which the way was much 
longer, but not so steep. But as this second attempt also failed, 
we pass over the account of it, and proceed without farther preface 
to the third, which succeeded. ‘They however erected the cross on 
an almost horizontal surface covered with snow, at the height of 
15,138 Paris feet above the level of the Euxine, or about 350 feet 
higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. 

“In the mean time the sky cleared up, the air became serene and 
calm, the mountain too was more quiet, the noise occasioned by 
the falling of the masses of ice and snow grew less frequent—in 
short, every thing seemed to indicate that a favorable turn was 
about to take place in the weather, and I hastened to embrace 
it for a third attempt to ascend the mountain. On the 25th 
of September I sent to ask Stepan whether he would join us, but 
he declined, saying that he had suffered too much from the former 
excursion to venture again so soon; he however promised to send 
four stout peasants with three oxen and a driver. Early the next 
morning, four peasants made their appearance at the camp to join 
our expedition, and soon after a fifth, who offered himself volun- 
tarily. To them I added two of our soldiers. The deacon again 
accompanied us, as well as Mr. Hehn, who wished to explore the 
vegetation at a greater elevation; but he did not intend to pro- 
ceed beyond the line of snow. The experience of the preceding 
attempt had convinced me that every thing depended on our 
passing the first night as closely as possible to this boundary, 
in order to be able to ascend and return from the summit in 
one day, and to confine our baggage to what was absolutely 
necessary. We therefore took with us only three oxen laden 
with the clothing, wood, and provisions. I also took a small 
cross carved in oak .... We chose our route toward the same 
side as before, and, in order to spare ourselves, Abowian and I 
rode on horseback, wherever the rocky nature of the soil per- 
mitted it, as far as the grassy plain Kip-Ghioll, whence we sent 
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the horses back. Here Mr. Hehn parted from us. It was 
scarcely twelve o’clock when we reached this point, and, after 
taking our breakfast, we proceeded in a direction rather more 
oblique than on our former attempt. ‘The cattle were however 
unable to follow us so quickly. We therefore halted at some 
rocks which it would be impossible for them to pass—took each 
our own share of clothing and wood, and sent back the oxen. 
At half-past five in the evening we were not far from the snow- 
line, and considerably higher than the place where we passed the 
night on our previous excursion. The elevation of this point 
was 13,036 Paris feet above the level of the sea, and the large 
masses of rock determined me to take up our quarters here. A 
fire was soon made, and a warm supper prepared. I had some 
onion broth, a dish which I would recommend to all mountain 
travellers, in preference to meat broth, as being extremely warm 
and invigorating. This being a fast day, poor Abowian was not 
able to enjoy it. The other Armenians, who strictly adhered to 
their rules of fasting, contented themselves with bread and the 
brandy which I distributed among them in a limited quantity, as 
this cordial must be taken with great caution, especially where 
the strength has been previously much tried, as it otherwise pro- 
duces a sense of exhaustion and inclination to sleep. It was a 
magnificent evening, and, with my eye fixed on the clear sky and 
the lofty summit which projected against it, and then again on 
the dark night which was gathering far below and around : me, 
I experienced all those delightful sensations of tranquillity, love, 
and devotion, that silent reminiscence of the past, that subdued 
glance into the future, which a traveller never fails to expe- 
rience when on lofty elevations and under pleasing circumstances. 
I laid myself down under an overhanging rock of lava, the tem- 
perature of the air at four and a half deg., which was tolerably 
warm, considering our great height. 

“ At daybreak we rose, and began our journey at half past six. 
We crossed the last broken declivities in half an hour, and en- 
tered the boundary of eternal snow nearly at the same place as 
in our preceding ascent. In consequence of the increased warmth 
of the weather, the new-fallen snow, which had facilitated our pro- 
press on our previous ascent, had melted away, and again frozen, 
so that, in spite of the still inconsiderable slope, we were com- 
pelled to cut steps in the ice. This very much embarrassed our 
advance, and added greatly to our fatigue. One of the peasants 
had remained behind in our resting place, as he felt unwell; two 
others became exhausted in ascending the side of the glacier. They 
at first lay down, but. soon retreated to our quarters. Without 
being disheartened by these difficulties, we proceeded, and soon 
reached the great cleft which marks the upper edge of the de- 
clivity of the large glacier, and at ten o’clock we arrived at the 
great plain of snow which marks the first. break on the icy head 
of Ararat. At the distance of a werst, we saw the cross which 
we had reared on the 19th of September, but it appeared to me so 
extremely small, probably on account of its black color, that I 
almost doubted whether I should be able to find it again with an 
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ordinary telescope from the plains of the Araxes. In the direc- 
tion toward the summit, a shorter but at the same time a 
steeper declivity than the one we had passed lay before us; and 
between this and the extreme summit there appeared to be only 
one small hill. After a short repose we passed the first preci- 
pice, which was the steepest of all, by hewing out steps in the 
rock, and after this the next elevation. But here, instead of 
seeing the ultimate goal of all our difficulties, immediately before 
us appeared a series of hills, which even concealed the summit 
from our sight. This rather abated our courage, which had never 
yielded for a moment so long as we had all our difficulties in 
view, and our strength, exhausted by the labor of hewing the 
rock, seemed scarcely commensurate with the attainment of the 
now invisible object of our wishes. But a review of what had 
been already accomplished, and of that which might still remain 
to be done, the proximity of the series of projecting elevations, 
and a glance at my brave companions, banished my fears and 
we boldly advanced. We crossed two more hills, and the cold 
air of the summit blew toward us. I stepped from behind one of 
the glaciers, and the extreme cone of Ararat lay distinctly before 
my enraptured eyes. But one more effort was necessary. Only 
one other icy plain was to be ascended, and at a quarter past 
three on the 27th of September, O. S., 1829, we stood on the sum- 
mit of Mount Ararat !” 

Having thus happily accomplished his fatiguing and perilous 
enterprise, our author’s first wish and enjoyment was repose; he 
spread his cloak on the ground, and sitting down contemplated the 
boundless but desolate prospect around him. He was on a slightly 
convex, almost circular, platform, about 200 Paris feet in diameter, 
which at the extremity declines pretty steeply on all sides, par- 
ticularly toward the S. E. and N. E.; it was the silver crest of 
Ararat, composed of eternal ice, unbroken by a rock or stone. 
Toward the east, the summit declined more gently than in any 
other direction, and was connected by a hollow, likewise covered 
with perpetual ice, with another rather lower summit, which by Mr. 
Federow’s trigonomical measurement was found to be 187 toises 
distant from the principal summit. On account of the immense 
distances nothing could be seen distinctly. The whole valley of 
the Araxes was covered with a gray mist through which Erivan 
and Sardarabad appeared as small dark spots; to the south were 
seen more distinctly the hills behind which lies Bayazeed; to the 
N. W. the ragged top of Alaghes, covered with vast masses of 
snow, probably an inaccessible summit; near to Ararat, especially 
to the S. E. and at a great distance toward the west, are-nume- 
rous small conical hills, which look like extinct volcanoes; to 
the E.S. E. was little Ararat, whose head did not appear like a 
cone, as it does from the plain, but like the top of a square 
truncated pyramid, with larger and smaller rocky elevations on 
the edges and in the middle; but what very much surprised Pro- 
fessor Parrot was to see a large portion of Lake Goktschai, which 
appeared in the N. E. like a beautiful shining dark blue patch, 
behind the lofty chain of mountains which encloses it on the south, 
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and which is so high that he never could have believed he should 
have been able from the top of Ararat to see over its summit into 
the lake behind it. 

Mr. Parrot, having allowed himself time to enjoy this prospect, 
proceeded to observe his barometer, which he placed precisely in 
the middle of the summit. The mercury was no higher than fif- 
teen inches, three quarters of a line Paris measure, the tempe- 
rature being 3 7-10 below the freezing point of the centigrade 
thermometer. By comparing this observation with that which Mr. 
Federow made at the same time at the Convent of St. James, 
the elevation of the summit appears to be 10,272 Paris feet above 
the convent, and adding to that the height of the latter, the top of 
Ararat is 16,254 Paris feet, or nearly five wersts, above the level 
of the sea. While the professor was engaged in his observations, 
the deacon planted the cross, not precisely on the summit, where 
it could not have been seen from the plain, as it was only five 
feet high, but on the N. E. edge, about thirty feet lower than the 
centre of the summit. The professor and his five companions, 
viz. the deacon, two Russian soldiers, and two Armenian peasants, 
having remained three-quarters of an hour on the summit, com- 
menced their descent, which was very fatiguing; but they hastened, 
as the sun was going down, and before they reached the place 
where the great cross was erected, it had already sunk below the 
horizon. 

“It was a glorious sight to behold the dark shadows which the 
mountains in the west cast upon the plain, and then the profound 
darkness which covered all the valleys, and gradually rose higher 
and higher on the sides of Ararat, whose icy summit was still illu- 
minated by the beams of the setting sun. But the shadows soon 
passed over that also, and would have covered our path with a 
gloom that would have rendered our descent dangerous, had not 
the sacred lamp of night, opportunely rising above the eastern 
horizon, cheered us with its welcome beams.” 

Having passed the night on the same spot as on their ascent, 
where they found their companions, they arrived the next day at 
noon at the convent of St. James, and on the following day, Sunday, 
the 28th of September, O.S., they offered their grateful thanksgiving 
to Heaven for the success of their arduous enterprise, perhaps not 
far from the spot where “ Noah built an altar to the Lord.” 

Having thus brought our author to the conclusion of his main 
object of his journey, our readers will probably be surprised to hear 
that doubts were soon raised of his having really reached the sum- 
mit. Many orthodox Armenians had expressed their doubt even 
before he left the country, and it being afterward publicly asserted 
by a man eminent in the scientific world that it was impossible, the 
professor found it expedient to request that all persons in that 
country who had taken part in the expedition might be examined 
upon oath, and he has inserted their depositions at full length, en- 
tirely confirming his statements. 

Beside the account of the ascent of Ararat, to which, as being 
the most important, we have confined our remarks and extracts, 
the work contains many interesting observations, especially on the 
geology of the country, illustrated by a map, and views of Mount 
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Ararat, &c. The second part contains some scientific observations, 
measurements, &c. Among these papers there is one “on the Dif- 
ference of Elevation between the Euxine and the Caspian, and the 
Connection that may have formerly existed between those two 
Seas,” from which, as the point has been considered by geologists 
as highly important, we extract a few particulars :— 

“ Since the publication of the result of the barometrical measure- 
ment, which I undertook in the year 1811, with M. Engelhardt, on 
the north side of the Caucasus, between those two seas, it has been 
pretty generally taken for granted that the level of the Caspian is 
300 Paris feet lower than that of the Euxine. But the more inte- 
resting this result has become to the science of physical geography, 
and the more attention and confidence have been given to it by 
naturalists, the more important has every experiment become to 
us, the original authors, which seems either to confirm or to contra- 
dict this result.” 

The professor, having observed that some facts which he details 
had excited in his mind doubts of the correctness of his former 
conclusions, thus proceeds :— 

“T hoped that my journey to Mount Ararat would afford me a 
fit opportunity for solving those doubts, by means of a barometri- 
cal survey through the steppe north of the Caucasus, along the 
banks of the river Manetsch, where the two seas, are only between 
500 and 600 wersts apart. I was assisted in my operation by Mr. 
Behagel.” 

Mr. Parrot details very minutely his proceedings on this occa- 
sion. He was not able to go the whole way to the Caspian, but 
he travelled more than half the way, and found his doubts much 
strengthened. He was therefore very desirous of visiting the coun- 
try on his return from Mount Ararat. The season was unfavora- 
ble; but he obtained a great deal of interesting information, and 
surveyed a great extent of country, all the particulars of which he 
gives, and states the results, which we add in his own words:— 

**T cannot place less confidence in our measurements than in 
the survey of 1811, and must therefore consider the position which 
I formerly laid down, viz. that the Caspian is about 300 feet lower 
than the Euxine, to be disproved, however flattering it might have 
been to me to be able to do the contrary. But what higher object 
can the naturalist, as such, aim at than truth? and what more im- 
portant duty can he have with respect to the learned world, whose 
confidence and approbation he desires ?” 

In an Appendix Mr. Parrot informs us that after the Essay on 
the comparative height of the Caspian and Euxine was printed, he 
had received a letter from Baron Alexander von Humboldt; in 
which, considering several new facts and arguments on both sides 
of the question, he expresses a wish to see the matter more tho- 
roughly examined in a future treatise. Baron von Humboldt him- 
self, in his journey through Southern Russia to the Caspian, made 
numerous barometrical observations, with his learned fellow-tra- 
vellers, Messrs. Rose and Ehrenberg, which, at least, do not indi- 
cate a lower elevation of the Caspian than the sea. These doubts 
are strongly confirmed by the results of the observations of other 
scientific travellers in those countries. But, notwithstanding these 
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reasons, Mr. von Humboldt, considering the rigorous accuracy 
which is now justly demanded in such matters, thinks that the re- 
sult of the survey of 1811, which makes the Caspian 300 feet 
below the Euxine, ought not to be rejected till another can be op- 
posed to it which has higher claims to confidence. He therefore 
thinks it necessary, if the new survey is to be opposed to that of 
1811, that the professor shall enter more fully into details, to show 
the value of the new operations compared with the former. Mr. 
Parrot enters into various reflections on the subject, and in the end 
is induced to infer “ that, in the operations of the year 1811, there 
may have been some defect in one of: the two barometers ; and, 
the measurement being also in the open air, at the mean tempera- 
ture of 16 deg. Reaumur, on our journey out, and of 5 deg. Reau- 
mur on our return; if the second barometer—that is, mine—had a 
small portion of air in it, it must on the way out have been too low, 
and on the return too high, (and of this no notice was taken in the 
calculations,) and the termination of the first survey, being the Cas- 
pian, would appear too low, and that of the second, being the Black 
Sea, too high. ‘Three hundred feet divided among fifty stations, re- 
quires only a constant error of eight-hundredths of a line ; and this 
might occur if the second barometer had a portion of air in it, which 
at one time was 5 deg. R. above, and at another 5 deg. R. below, 
the temperature which was fixed upon as the mean differences of 
the two barometers.” Mr. Parrot is positively certain that there 
was no such defect in the barometers employed in his operations 
in 1830. 

We might have extended our remarks by comparing Professor 
Parrot’s observations with the works of Chardin, Tournefort, Mo- 
rier, Ker Porter, Kotzebue, Sir William Ouseley, and others; but 
as none of these ascended, nor, except Tournefort, made any se- 
rious attempt to ascend, the mountain, they can convey no informa- 
tion on the point to which we have confined ourselves. We must 
add, to the honor of the Emperor Nicholas, that, on the return of 
the travellers, he ordered the whole of their expenses to be repaid, 
conferred on Professor Parrot the order of St. Anne, and gave to 
Mr. Federow, the fine theodolite which he had used in his surveys, 
with a sum of money, and a diamond ring to the Jager, whose zeal 
and activity had been of the greatest service. 

We have lately received an account of an ascent of Mount Ara- 
rat in the middle of August, 1834, accomplished by a Mr. Antono- 
moff, a young man holding an office in Armenia, who was induced 
to make the attempt partly to satisfy his own curiosity, and partly 
out of regard for the reputation of Professor Parrot; who having 
actually reached the summit of the mountain is still obstinately de- 
nied, particularly by the inmates of the convent, who fancy that 
the truth would lower the opinion of the people with regard to the 
sanctity of their mountain. Mr. Antonomoff succeeded in reaching 
the summit: the large cross set up by Parrot was nearly covered 
with snow; the smaller cross planted on the summit was not to be 
found, and was probably buried in the snow. One of his guides, 
who had also accompanied Mr. Parrot, showed him the spot where 
it had been set up. He asked some persons to look while he was 
at the top, and try if they could see him. On his coming down, 
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however, nobody would admit having seen him there; they all af- 
firmed that to reach the summit was impossible ; and though he and 
his guides agreed, the magistrates of the village refused, not only to 
give him a certificate of his having ascended the mountain, but even 
of his guides having declared that he had done so. 
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THE MARTYR’S TRIUMPH, OR LAST HOURS OF ST. PAUL. 
‘BY J. T. A. 


Pavut was dragged before the furious Nero a second time. 
Knowing the relentless disposition of the tyrant, he had nothing to 
expect from him but the most cruel torture his malignity could in- 
vent. His guardian angel, who, in all similar cases of peril, had 
intimated that he would be delivered out of the hands of his ene- 
mies, now gave him no such assurance. On the contrary, he had 
an unequivocal premonition that his last battle was about to be 
fought. For this he girded himself. As he surveyed the fields of 
his labors, Damascus, Jerusalem, Corinth, Athens, Laodicea, De- 
capolis, Ephesus, Galatia, Collosse, Sardis, and others, his bowels 
of compassion yearned over the flocks he had been instrumental in 
raising up, and whom he must now leave in the midst of the devour- 
ing beasts of prey let loose by the demon of persecution to glut 
themselves with the blood of the saints. Never again would he be 
permitted to encourage’ and animate their hearts by his presence 
and his counsels—never again witness their expressions of ecstasy 
at his arrival among them. His sun was fast sinking below the 
horizon. But it brought in a tranquil night. 

Solicitous.rather to fill up the fragment of time yet remaining in 
doing good, than to avoid the sufferings before him, he hastened to 
write his last Epistle to Timothy. He addressed him as his own 
son in the Gospel, and affectionately exhorted him to a faithful dis- 
charge of all his duties as a minister and a Christian. Under cir- 
cumstances which would have agitated an infidel philosopher, and 
caused the mighty men of the earth to quake as Belteshazzar did 
when he saw the mysterious hand-writing upon the wall, he calmly 
said, “I am ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand.” Already he had become familiar with the howlings of the 
wild beasts roaming through the tyrant’s parks, and the shrieks of 
the dying whom they were by turns employed todevour. The fires 
which were kindled around the bodies of his suffering companions 
had illumined the heavens above him, and the light thereof had 
stolen into the gloomy recesses of his prison. The coarse and 
blasphemous shouts of throngs of impious pagans, at witnessing 
the cruelty practised upon the dying martyrs, fell discordantly upon 
his ear. He knew they awaited his arrival, as the potent enemy 
of their gods, their altars, and their licentious abominations, to swell 
their notes of vengeful triumph to the full. But none of these 
things moved him. He longed with intense desire for the final 
hour, but it was with becoming submission and Christian patience. 

He paused to survey the past; and all was right. All he could 
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do to weaken the dominion of Satan and plant the standard of holi- 
ness in the earth, he had done. From the time he had entered the 
holy warfare, not an hour had been lost, nor its labors misapplied. 
Instant in season, and out of season—in all the social circles where 
he moved—in the synagogues, and schools—before philosophers, 
and kings, and courts—in_ prisons, palaces, and ships—on conti- 
nents, and islands—in the classic groves where’ Socrates and Plato 
had philosophized, and where inspired bards had sung—under all 
circumstances of adversity and prosperity—of want and plenty— 
he had ever stood forward in bold defence of the everlasting Gospel. 
All his powers and all his skill were brought to centre upon this 
single point, until, by a kind of habitual impulse, they never varied 
from their wonted action. Under the influence of his resistless ap- 
peals, the sophistry of the schools and the sanctity of the oracles 
lost their power—kings and governors trembled—priests and altars 
long consecrated to the service of idols were stripped of their be- 
witching enchantments, and multitudes were brought, clothed in 
their right minds, to worship at the foot of the cross. In looking 
down through the vista of the past, he saw the way that had been 
cleared before him. In the lively images of gone-by scenes, idols 
bowed down in confusion, licentiousness and revelry withered and 
disappeared, profaneness was struck dumb, bigotry raged in chains 
and lost its power to harm, and things lovely and of good report 
were strewed in all the consecrated path. What holy ardor ani- 
mated his soul while with the honesty of a martyr he contemplated 
the past, and aspired to penetrate the future! His cup was now 
full. No worldly thought, or care, or fear, obtruded to distract his 
meditations. Wealth and worldly honors were alike nought to 
him. Thrones and diadems, such as tyrants struggle for, had no 
charms to divert the eye of his faith from its fixed gaze on ever- 
during ones in heaven. All his thoughts and feelings were absorbed 
in a holy breathing after God and glory, and lost at once to the de- 
sires of the world, and the fear of death. In the vision of his ec- 
stasy he exclaimed, ‘I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day.’ Never till now did he deem it fixedly 
sure. The faith of assurance that he was a child of God he cer- 
tainly had long before ; but not that his final triumphs were uncon- 
ditionally certain. By the defection of others, his soul had been 
pained and admonished. Demas had forsaken him, allured by the 
love of this present world. He had witnessed, and faithfully re- 
corded, the admonitory truth, that the love of money is the root of 
all evil, which, while some coveted after, they had erred from the 
faith—that they, even believers, who would be rich, had fallen into 
temptation, and a snare, and many foolish and hurtful lusts which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. In the day of his warfare, 
with such examples and admonitions before him, he had learned to 
bring his body under and keep it in subjection, lest after he had 
preached to others he himself should become a castaway. But 
there is a point, even in this life, beyond which apostasy is no more 
to be feared. ‘That point the triumphant apostle had attained. To 
the consolations of the internal witness that he was in favor with 
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God, was now added the new and transporting assurance that his war- 
fare was ended. Temptation had lost its power, and the world had 
no charms to beguile. The spirit soared upward; nor was there 
any tendency in its nature to retard its flight. “There is divinity as 
well as poetry in the sweet verse we sing— 


‘Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 

Not Jordan’s streams nor death’s cold flood 
Should fright us from the shore.’ 


From the elevation whence our Divine Lord intends to take his 
saints directly home, he will never allow them to be removed. 
This is true of ordinary believers, who to that very hour have 
much of the unfaithfulness and frailties of their lives to deplore. 
Here on the confines of the better world he meets them to arm their 
spirits against the terrors of death. There is a holy hour of tri- 
umph to the devout Christian, though his faith have been compara- 
tively feeble, and his hopes faltering; and that is his last hour on 
the shores of time. Upon this narrow shore, however he may 
tremble to approach it, he shall find that his feet stand strong. 
If this be true of ordinary believers, how mighty in this high 
tower was the holy apostle, who was the chief of all the apostles, 
in labors, in sacrifices, and in success? The terrors of a martyr’s 
death were before him. Scourges, and scoffing, and tortures the 
most appalling to human weakness, were open to his view. To 
honor God and commend his cause in passing through the scenes 
which awaited him, the special energies of grace were needed ; and 
for this they were imparted. His noble spirit towered above the 
low menacings of a guilty, degraded multitude, who waited to glut 
their vengeful souls with his innocent blood. With the rage and 
howlings of demons they rush into his prison, but he seems not to © 
know it; they drag him forth, but he heeds it not. Like his Master, 
he is led as a lamb to the slaughter, but opens not his mouth. While 
all is noise and confusion around him, his own soul is calm as the 
sunshine of Eden. ‘To scoffing and infidel spectators the scene is 
delusive ; he seems a prisoner, but he is a victor. The reality of 
the issue is hidden in his own bosom, and the contemplation of it 
inspires his soul with holy triumph. Cesar returned from his Gallic 
wars, and entered Rome as a conqueror. Paul leaves the imperial 
city, and is treated as a criminal. The acclamations with which 
Cesar was hailed by his subjects were short, and he died a slave to 
ambition and folly. Thousands of holy beings wait around to pro- 
claim the triumphs of the Christian soldier, and escort him to the 
paradise of God. In his nearer approach to the fatal hour, he feels 
the inspiration of Heaven moving upon his soul in all its glowing ener- 
gies. Once he sawthe glory of the Divine Redeemer shining above the 
brightness of the sun at mid-day, but the glory disappeared, and he 
was left to baffle with the storms of life. Once, too, he was admitted 
to the third heaven, but remanded again to earth. With the remem- 
brance of those anticipations of the excellent glory, and an assurance 
that soon he should inherit it to be separated from it no more, with 
an alacrity which astonished his enemies, he hastens to the scene 
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of blood, and bows his neck to the fatal block. No chains nor 
cords are necessary to secure him. The final blow is struck, and 
amid the shouts of infuriated foes, his senses close to terrestrial 
objects, and his soul soars to the world of bliss. Thus to die is gain, 
though it cost a world of suffering, sacrifice, and toil. 





MORAL EDUCATION. 
From Essays on the Principles of Morality. 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 


To a good moral education, two things are necessary: That the 
young should receive information respecting what is right and what 
is wrong; and that they should be furnished with motives to adhere 
to what is right. We should communicate moral knowledge and 
moral dispositions. 

I. In the endeavor to attain these ends, there is one great per- 
vading difficulty, consisting in the imperfection and impurity of the 
actual moral condition of mankind. Without referring at present 
to that moral guidance with which all men, however circumstanced, 
are furnished, it is evident that much of the practical moral edu- 
cation which an individual receives is acquired by habit, and from 
the actions, opinions, and general example of those around him. It 
is thus that, to a great extent, he acquires his moral education. He 
adopts the notions of others, acquires insensibly a similar set of 
principles, and forms to himself a similar scale of right and wrong. 
It is manifest that the learner in such a school will often be taught 
amiss. Yet how can we prevent him from being so taught? or what 
system of moral education is likely to avail in opposition to the 
contagion of example and the influence of notions insensibly, yet con- 
stantly, instilled? It is to little purpose to take a boy every morn- 
ing into a closet, and there. teach him moral and religious truths for 
an hour, if, so soon as the hour is expired, he is left for the remain- 
der of the day in circumstances in which these truths are not recom- 
mended by any living examples. 

One of the first and greatest requisites therefore in moral educa- 
tion, is a situation in which the knowledge and the practice of 
morality is inculcated by the habitually virtuous conduct of others. 
The boy who is placed in such a situation is in an efficient moral 
school, though he may never hear delivered formal rules of conduct: 
so that if parents should ask how they may best give their child a 
moral education, I answer, Be virtuous yourselves. 

The young, however, are unavoidably subjected to bad example 
as to good: many who may see consistent practical lessons of 
virtue in their parents’ parlors, must see much that is contrary 
elsewhere; and we must, if we can, so rectify the moral perceptions 
and invigorate the moral dispositions, that the mind shall effectually 
resist the insinuation of evil. 

Religion is the basis of morality. He that would impart moral 
knowledge must begin by imparting a knowledge of God. We are 
not advocates of formal instruction—of lesson-learning—in moral 
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any more than in intellectual education. Not that we affirm it 
undesirable to make a young person commit to memory maxims of 
religious truth and moral duty. These things may be right, but they 
are not the really efficient means of forming the moral character 
of the young. These maxims should recommend themselves to the 
judgment and affections, and this can hardly be hoped while they 
are presented only in a didactic and insulated form to the mind. It 
is one of the characteristics of the times, that there is a prodigious 
increase of books that are calculated to benefit while they delight the 
young. These are effective instruments in teaching morality. A 
simple narrative, (of facts if it be possible,) in which integrity of 
principle and purity of conduct are recommended to the affections 
as well as to the judgment,—without affectation, or improbabilities, 
or factitious sentiment, is likely to effect substantial good. And if 
these associations are judiciously renewed, the good is likely to be 
permanent as well as substantial. Itis not a light task to write 
such books nor to select them. Authors color their pictures too 
highly. They must, indeed, interest the young, or they will not be 
read with pleasure; but the anxiety to give interest is too great, and 
the effects may be expected to diminish as the narrative recedes from 
congeniality to the actual condition of mankind. 

A judicious parent will often find that the moral culture of his 
child may be promoted without seeming to have the object in view. 
There are many opportunities which present themselves for asso- 
ciating virtue with his affections,—for throwing in among the accu- 
mulating mass of mental habits principles of rectitude which shall 
pervade and meliorate the whole. 

As the mind acquires an increased capacity of judging, I would 
offer to the young person a sound exhibition, if such can be found, 
of the principles of morality. He should know with as great dis- 
tinctness as possible, not only his duty, but the reasons of it. It has 
very unfortunately happened, that those who have professed to deli- 
ver the principles of morality, have commonly intermingled error 
with truth, or have set out with propositions fundamentally unsound. 
These books effect, it is probable, more injury than benefit. Their 
truths, for they contain truths, are frequently deduced from fallacious 
premises,—from premises from which it is equally easy to deduce 
errors. The fallacies of the moral philosophy of Paley are now in 
part detected by the public: there was a time when his opinions 
were regarded as more nearly oracular than now, and at that time 
and up to the present time, the book has effectually confused the 
moral notions of multitudes of readers. If the reader thinks that 
the principles which have been proposed in the present essays are 
just, he might derive some assistance from them in conducting the 
moral education of his elder children. 

There is negative as well as positive education,—some things to 
avoid, as well as some to do. Of the things which are to be avoided 
the most obvious is, unfit society for the young. If a boy mixes 
without restraint in whatever society he pleases, his education will 
in general be practically bad; because the world in general is bad: 
its moral condition is below the medium between perfect purity and 
utter depravation. Nevertheless, he must at some period mix in 
society with almost all sorts of men, and therefore he must be pre- 
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pared for it. Very young children should be excluded if possible 
from all unfit association, because they acquire habits before they 
possess a sufficiency of counteracting principle. But if a parent 
has, within his own house, sufficiently endeavored to confirm and 
invigorate the moral character of his child, it were worse than fruit- 
less to endeavor to retain him in the seclusion of a monk. He 
should feel the necessity and acquire the power of resisting tempta- 
tion by being subjected, gradually subjected, to that temptation which 
must one day be presented to him. In the endlessly-diversified cir- 
cumstances of families, no suggestion of prudence will be applicable 
to all; but if a parent is conscious that the moral tendency of his 
domestic associations is good, it will probably be wise to send his 
children to day schools rather than to send them wholly from his 
family. Schools, as moral instruments, contain much both of good 
and evil: perhaps no means will be more effectual in securing much 
of the good and avoiding much of the evil, than that of allowing his 
children to spend their evenings and early mornings at home. 

In ruminating upon moral education, we cannot, at least in this 
age of reading, disregard the influence of books. That a young 
person should not read every book, is plain. No discrimination 
can be attempted here; but it may be observed that the best species 
of discrimination is that which is supplied by a rectified condition of 
the mind itself. The best species of prohibition is not that which a 
parent pronounces, but that which is pronounced by purified tastes 
and inclinations in the mind of the young. Not that the parent or 
tutor can expect that all or many of his children will adequately 
make this judicious discrimination ; but if he cannot do every thing, 
he can do much. There are many persons whom a contemptible 
or vicious book disgusts, notwithstanding the fascinations which it 
may contain. This disgust is the result of education in a large 
sense; and some portion of this disgust and of the discrimination 
which results from it, may be induced into the mind of a boy by 
having made him familiar with superior productions. He who is 
accustomed to good society feels little temptation to join in the vo- 
ciferations of an alehouse. 3 

And here it appears necessary to advert to the moral tendency 
a of studying, without selection, the ancient classics. If there are 
3 objections to the study resulting from this tendency, they are to be 
4 superadded to those which were stated in the last chapter on intel- 
>’ lectual grounds; and both united will present motives to hesitation 
on the part of a parent which he cannot, with any propriety, disre- 
gard. The mode in which the writings of the Greek and Latin 
authors operate is not an ordinary mode. We do not approach 
them as we approach ordinary books, but .with a sort of habitual 
‘admiration which makes their influence, whatever be its nature, 
peculiarly strong. That admiration would be powerful alike for 
good or for evil. Whether the tendency be good or evil, the admi- 
ration will make it great. 

Now previous to inquiring what the positive ill tendency of these 
writings is,—what is not their tendency? They are pagan books 
for Christian children. They neither imeulcate Christianity, nor 
Christian dispositions, nor the love of Christianity. But their ten- 
dency is not negative merely. They do inculcate that which is 
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adverse to Christianity and to Christian dispositions. They set 
up, as exalted virtues, that which our own religion never counte- 
nanced, if it has not specifically condemned. They censure as 
faults, dispositions which our own religion enjoins, or dispositions 
so similar that the young will not discriminate between them. If 
we enthusiastically admire these works, who will pretend that we 
shall not admire the moral qualities which they applaud? Who 
will pretend that the mind of a young person accurately adjusts his 
admiration to those subjects only which Christianity approves ? 
No: we admire them as a whole; not perhaps every sentence or 
every sentiment, but we admire their general spirit and character. 
In a word, we admire that which our own religion teaches us not to 
imitate. And what makes the effect the more intense is, that we do 
this at the period of life when we are every day acquiring our moral 
notions. We mingle them up with our early associations respect- 
ing right and wrong—with associations which commonly extend 
their influence over the remainder of life.* 

A very able essay, which obtained the Norrisian medal at Cam- 
bridge for 1825, forcibly illustrates these propositions; and the 
illustration is so much the more valuable because it appears to have 
been undesigned. The title is, “ No valid argument can be drawn 
from the incredulity of the heathen philosophers, against the truth 
of the Christian religion.”t The object of the work is to show, by 
a reference to their writings, that the general system of their opinions, 
feelings, prejudices, principles, and conduct was utterly incongruous 
with Christianity ; and that, in consequence of these principles, &c., 
they actually did reject the religion. This is shown with great clear- 
ness of evidence: it is shown that a class of men who thought and 
wrote as these philosophers thought and wrote, would be extremely 
indisposed to adopt the religion and morality which Christ had in- 
troduced. Now this appears to me to be conclusive of the ques- 
tion as to the present tendency of their writings. If the principles 
and prejudices of these persons indisposed them to the acceptance 
of Christianity, those prejudices and principles will indispose the 
man who admires and imbibes them in the present day. Not that 
they will now produce the effect in the same degree. We are now 
surrounded with many other media by which opinions and prin- 
ciples are induced, and these are frequently influenced by the spirit of 
Christianity. The study and the admiration of these writings may 
not therefore be expected to make men absolutely reject Christianity, 
but to indispose them, in a greater or less degree, for the hearty ac- 
ceptance of Christian principles as their rules of conduct. 

Propositions have been made to supply young persons with 
selected ancient authors, or perhaps with editions in which excep- 
tionable passages are expunged. I do not think that this will greatly 
avail. It is not, I think, the broad indecencies of Ovid, nor any 
other insulated class of sentiments or descriptions that effects the 
great mischief; it is the pervading spirit and tenor of the whole,— 
a spirit and tenor from which Christianity is not only excluded, but 


* ‘All education which inculcates Christian opinions with pagan tastes, 
awakens conscience but to tamper with it. Schimmelpenninck: Biblical 
Fragments. 

t By James Amiraux Jeremie. 
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which is actually and greatly adverse to Christianity. There is 
indeed one considerable benefit that is likely to result from such a 
selection, and from expunging particular passages. Boys in ordi- 
nary schools do not learn enough of the classics to acquire much of 
their general moral spirit, but they acquire enough to be influenced, 
and injuriously influenced, by being familiar with licentious language: 
and at any rate he essentially subserves the interests of morality 
who diminishes the power of opposing influences, though he cannot 
wholly destroy it. 

Finally, the mode in which intellectual education, generally, is 
acquired, may be made either an auxiliary of moral education or 
the contrary. A young person may store his mind with literature 
and science, and together with the acquisition, either corrupt his 
principles or amend and invigorate them. The worldis so abundantly 
supplied with the means of knowledge—there are so many paths 
to the desired temple, that we may choose our own and yet arrive 
at it. He that thinks he cannot possess sufficient knowledge with- 
out plucking the fruit of unhallowed trees, surely does not know 
how boundless is the variety and number of those which bear 
wholesome fruit. He cannot indeed know every thing without 
studying the bad: which, however, is no more to be recommended 
in literature than in life. A man cannot know all the varieties of 
human society, without taking up his abode with felons and cannibals. 

I]. But in reality, the second division of moral education is the 
more important of the two,—the supply of motives to adhere to what 
is right. . Our great deficiency is not in knowledge, but in obedience. 
Of the offences which an individual commits against the moral law, 
the great majority are committed in the consciousness that he is 
doing wrong. Moral education, therefore, should be directed not 
so much to informing the young what they ought to do, as to indu- 
cing those moral dispositions and principles which will make them 
adhere to what they know to be right. 

The human mind, of itself, is in a state something like that of 
men in a state of nature, where separate and conflicting desires and 
motives are not restrained by any acknowledged head. Govern- 
ment, as itis necessary to society, is necessary in the individual 
mind. To the internal community of the heart the great question 
is, Who shall be the legislator? who shall regulate and restrain the 
passions and affections? who shall command and direct the con- 
duct ?—To these questions the breast of every man supplies him 
with an answer. He knows, because he feels, that there is a rightful 
legislator in his own heart: he knows, because he feels, that he ought 
to obey it. : 

By whatever designation the reader may think it fit to indicate 
this legislator, whether he calls it the law written in the heart, or 
moral sense, or moral instinct, or conscience, we arrive at one 
practical truth at last; that to the moral legislation which does 
actually subsist in the human mind, it is right that the individual 
should conform his conduct. 

The great point then is, to induce him to do this,—to induce him, 
when inclination and this law are at variance, to sacrifice the in- 
clination to the law: and for this purpose it appears proper, first, to 
impress him with a high, that is with an accurate, estimate of the 
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authority of the law itself. We have seen that this law embraces 
an actual expression of the will of God; and we have seen that 
even although the conscience may not always be adequately en- 
lightened, it nevertheless constitutes, to the individual, an authorita- 
tive law. It is to the conscientious internal apprehension of 
rectitude that we should conform our conduct. Such appears to 
be the will of God. 

It should therefore be especially inculcated, that the dictate of 
conscience is never to be sacrificed ; that whatever may be the con- 
sequences of conforming to it, they are to be ventured. Obedience 
is to be unconditional,—no questions about the utility of the law,— 
no computations of the consequences of obedience,—no presuming 
upon the lenity of the Divine government. ‘It is.important so to 
regulate the understanding and imagination of the young, that they 
may be prepared to obey, even where they do not see the reasons 
of the commands of God. We should certainly endeavor, where 
we can, to show them the reasons of the Divine commands, and 
this more and more as their understandings gain strength ; but let it 
be obvious to them that we do ourselves consider it as quite sufficient 
if God has commahded us to do or to avoid any thing.’* 

Obedience to this internal legislator is not, like obedience to civil 
government, enforced. The law is promulgated, but the passions 
and inclinations can refuse obedience if they will. Penalties and 
rewards are indeed annexed, but he who braves the penalty and 
disregards the reward may continue to violate the law. Obedience 
therefore must be voluntary, and hence the paramount importance, 
in moral education, of habitually subjecting the will. ‘ Parents,’ 
says Hartley, ‘should labor from the earliest dawnings of under- 
standing and desire, to check the growing obstinacy of the will, curb 
all sallies of passion, impress the deepest, most amiable, reverential, 
and awful impressions of God, a future state, and all sacred things.’ 
‘Religious persons in all periods, who have possessed the light 
of revelation, have, in a particular manner, been sensible that the 
habit of self-control lies at the foundation of moral worth.’t There 
is nothing mean or mean-spirited in this. It is magnanimous in 
philosophy, as it is rightin morals. Itis the subjugation of the lower 
qualities of our nature to wisdom and to goodness. 

The subjugation of the will to the dictates of a higher law must be 
endeavored, if we would succeed, almost in infancy and in very 
little things ; from the earliest dawnings, as Hartley says, of under- 
standing and desire. Children must first obey their parents and 
those who have the care of them. The habit of sacrificing the will 
to another judgment being thus acquired, the mind is prepared to 
sacrifice the will to the judgment pronounced within itself. Show, 
in every practicable case, why you cross the inclinations of a child. 
Let obedience be as little blind as it may be. It is a great failing 
of some parents that they will not descend from the imperative 
mood, and that they seem to think it a derogation from their autho- 
rity to place their orders upon any other foundation than their wills. 
But if the child sees—and children are wonderfully quick-sighted 
in such things—if the child sees that the will is that which governs his 


* Carpenter: Principles of Education. t Ibid. 
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parent, how shall he efficiently learn that the will should not govern 
himself ? 

The internal law carries with it the voucher of its own reason- 
ableness. A person does not need to be told that it is proper and 
right to obey that law. The perception of this rectitude and pro- 
priety is coincident with the dictates themselves. Let the parent, then, 
very frequently refer his son and his daughter to their own minds ; 
let him teach them to seek for instruction there. There are dangers 
on every hand, and dangers even here. The parent must refer 
them, if it be possible, not merely to conscience, but to enlightened 
conscience. He must unite the two branches of moral education, 
and communicate the knowledge while he endeavours to induce the 
practice of morality. Without this, his children may obey their 
consciences, and yet be in error and perhaps in fanaticism. With 
it, he may hope that their conduct will be both conscientious, and 
pure, and right. Nevertheless, an habitual reference to the internal 
law is the great, the primary concern; for the great majority of a 
man’s moral perceptions are accordant with truth. 

There is one consequence attendant upon this habitual reference 
to the internal law which is highly beneficial to the moral character. 
It leads us to fulfil the wise instruction of antiquity, Know thyself. 
It makes us look within ourselves; it brings us acquainted with the 
little and busy world that is within us, with its many inhabitants and 
their dispositions, and with their tendencies to evil or to good. This 
is valuable knowledge; and knowledge for want of which, it may 
be feared, the virtue of many has been wrecked in the hour of tem- 
pest. A man’s enemies are those of his own household; and if he 
does not know their insidiousness an their strength, if he does not 
know upon what to depend for assistance, nor where is the probable 
point of attack, it is not likely that he will efficiently resist. Sucha 
man is in the situation of the governor of an unprepared and sur- 
prised city. He knows not to whom to apply for effectual help, 
and finds perhaps that those whom he has loved and trusted are 
the first to desert or betray him. He feebly resists, soon capi- 
tulates, and at last scarcely knows why he did not make a suc. 
cessful defence. 

It is to be regretted that, in the moral education which commonly 
obtains, whether formal or incidental, there is little that is calcu- 
lated to produce this acquaintance with our own minds; little that 
refers us to ourselves, and much, very much, that calls and sends 
us away. Of many it is not too much to say that they receive 
almost no moral culture. The plant of virtue is suffered to grow as 
a tree grows in a forest, and takes its chance of storm or sunshine. 
This, which is good for oaks and pines, is not good for man. The 
general atmosphere around him is infected, and the juices of the 
moral plant are often themselves unhealthy. 

In the nursery, formularies and creeds are taught; but this does 
not refer the child to its own mind. Indeed, unless a wakeful soli- 
citude is maintained by those who teach, the tendency is the reverse. 
The mind is kept from habits of introversion, even in the offices of 
religion, by practically directing its attention to the tongue. ‘Many, 
itis to be feared, imagine that they are giving their children religious 
Vox. VII.—April, 1836.. 24 
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principles when they are only teaching them religious truths. You 
cannot impart moral education as you teach a child to spell. 

From the nursery a boy is sent to school. He spends six or 
eight hours of the day in the school room, and the remainder is 
employed in the sports of boyhood. Once, or it may be twice, in 
the day he repeats a form of prayer; and on one day in the week 
he goes to church. ‘There is very little in all this to make him ac- 
quainted with the internal community ; and habit, if nothing else, 
calls his reflections away. 

From school or from college the business of life is begun. Itcan 
require no argument to show that the ordinary pursuits of life have 
little tendency to direct a man’s meditations to the moral condition 
of his own mind, or that they have much tendency to employ them 
upon other and very different things. 

Nay, even the offices of public devotion have almost a tendency 
to keep the mind without itself. What if we say that the self-con- 
templation which even natural religion is likely to produce, is 
obstructed by the forms of Christian worship? ‘ The transitions 
from one office of devotion to another, are contrived like scenes in 
the drama, to supply the mind with a succession of diversified en- 
gagements.* This supply of diversified engagements, whatever 
may be its value in other. respects, has evidently the tendency of 
which we speak.f It is not designed to supply, and it does not 
supply, the opportunity for calmness of recollection. A man must 
abstract himself from the external service if he would investigate 
the character and dispositions of the inmates of his own breast. 
Even the architecture and decorations of churches come in aid of 
the general tendency. They make the eye an auxiliary of the ear, 
and both keep the mind at a distance from those concerns which are 
peculiarly its own; from contemplating its own weaknesses and 
wants; and from applying to God for that peculiar help which per- 
haps itself only needs, and which God only can impart. So little 
are the course of education and the subsequent engagements of life 
calculated to foster this great auxiliary of moral character. It is 
difficult, in the wide world, to foster it as much as is needful. No- 
thing but wakeful solicitude on the part of the parent can be 
expected sufficiently to direct the mind within, while the general 
tendency of our associations and habits is to keep it without. Let 
him, however, do what he can. The habitual reference to the dic- 
tates of conscience may be promoted in the very young mind. This 
habit, like others, becomes strong by exercise. He that is faithful 
in little things is entrusted with more; and this is true in respect of 
knowledge as in respect_of other departments of the Christian life. 
Fidelity of obedience is commonly succeeded by increase of light, 
and every act of obedience and every addition to knowledge fur- 
nishes new and still stronger inducements to persevere in the same 
course. Acquaintance with ourselves is the inseparable attendant 


* Paley, p.3,b. 5,c. 5. 

+ The author does not mean to insinuate any disrespect for the offices of 
ges devotion, which he elsewhere commends in strong and vigorous terms, 

ut only to show the necessity of an intense application to the single point of 
retired self-contemplation, into a neglect of which all external objects of interest 
have a tendency almost insensibly to betray us.---Eps.. 
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of this course. We know the character and dispositions of our own 
inmates by frequent association with them: and if this fidelity to 
the internal law, and consequent knowledge of the internal world, 
be acquired in early life, the parent may reasonably hope that it 
will never wholly lose its efficiency amid the bustles and anxieties 
of the world. 
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Charleston, June 29th, 1836. 


Messrs. Epirors,—By presenting your readers with the follow- 
ing obituary notice, you will no doubt promote the good cause of 
experimental and practical piety among them. 

Thomas Fletcher Sewell was born in Staunton, Va., 18th Sept., 
1822, and died in Charleston, S. C., June 25th, 1836, aged fourteen 
years, nine months, and seven days. 

From the first dawn of reason it was a matter of solicitude on our 
part that Thomas should have a religious education, hence, while 
his teachers were engaged in cultivating his mind, we put forth our 
humble endeavours to impress his heart with the great doctrines and 
moral duties of the Gospel. It will be seen, in the sequel, that our 
labour was not in vain in the Lord. Nearly two years have passed 
away since our dear boy (at the Wesley chapel in Baltimore city) 
was brought to experience a radical change of heart. He joined 
the Church on probation, and after the expiration of six months, was 
admitted into full membership by the Rev. William Hamilton. When 
his name was announced, Brother Hamilton observed, that he was 
the son of one of the stationed ministers, and then prayed that the 
choicest blessings of Heaven might rest upon him. It will afford my 
former worthy colleague some satisfaction to learn that his prayer 
was answered. 

We can truly say, that our son was a thoughtful, intelligent, and 
obedient child. The ordinances of the Lord’s house and the means 
of grace were his delight; when his strength would admit, his seat 
was never vacantin the sanctuary or in the class-room. Toacon- 
siderable extent, he was a counsellor to me, a comfort to his mother, 
and a guide to his younger brothers and sisters. Often would he 
take his seat in the family circle, and edify all around with his pious 
conversation and modest deportment. His disease terminated in an 
obstinate chronic affection of the stomach and bowels, which it was 
beyond the power of medicine to remove. He observed to me on one 
occasion, “ that he was altogether resigned to his affliction ;” I added, 
“Well you may, my son; when God has declared, that all things 
shall work together for your good, and an apostle could even rejoice 
in tribulation.” He replied, “ Tribulation worketh patience, patience 
experience, experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed, because 
the love of God is shed abroad in the heart,” (here he was so full 
he could proceed no farther,) I subjoined, “by the Holy Ghost, 
which is given unto us.” At another time he remarked, “I have 
not been tempted for some weeks until yesterday, when the thought 
rushed into my mind,—‘all Christians are tempted, you are not 
tempted, therefore you are no Christian.’ I soon saw,” said he, 
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“that this was a stratagem of the enemy to rob me of my confidence; 
for at the moment that he was telling me I was not tempted, he was 
tempting me to believe I was no Christian.” 

Often, when going to fill my appointments, this dear child would 
take me by the hand and in great weakness walk by my side to the 
place of worship, and having been seated, he would listen with 
prayerful attention to the discourse, and on our return from church, 
he has more than once given me an epitome of the sermon worthy 
of an older head. 

We did hope, that our removal to the south would have produced 
a favourable change in his health; this also was the opinion of his 
physician. ‘I'he subsequent history of his case proved, however, 
that we were mistaken. Paroxysm followed paroxysm, until he 
was reduced almost to a walking skeleton. Finally, he was thrown 
upon his bed; here he lay for upwards of seven weeks, but, during 
the whole of that time, I do not recollect to have heard a murmuring 
word escape his lips. He was a monument of meekness, patience, 
‘ and resignation. Inhis sufferings the grace of God was manifested 
in an eminent degree. He would often say, “ The will of the Lord 
be done,”—*“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” He said 
to me, with peculiar emphasis, “I am a poor, unworthy, unprofitable 
servant, but my Redeemer is very good to me, better to me than all 
my fears.” He requested me to send his love to his friends and re- 
lations in Baltimore, and inform them of his peaceful and happy end. 

Having, on one occasion, been told he desired to see me, I entered 
his room, and found him solemnly engaged in self-examination. He 
observed, “There are certain marks laid down in Scripture by which 
we may try ourselves, and come at a knowledge of our state.” He 
then quoted, “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another.” “Now,” said he, (with tears 
gushing from his eyes,) “I love every creature God has made.” 
He went on, “ This is the love of God, that ye keep his command- 
ments.” He then remarked, “ Here 1 have failed and come short.” 
After a little conversation, in which I endeavoured to encourage 
him, the clouds were dissipated, and never again were they permitted 
to darken his prospects. He would sometimes say, “ Glory, glory 
to God; all is well—all is peace—no pain—no doubts—no fears ; 
my way is straight to the haven of rest.” Coming in to see him 
early on Sabbath morning, he reached out his arms, and having em- 
braced and kissed me, he gave me to understand he wished to have 
the sacrament administered to him. His request was attended to 
on the afternoon of the same day. It was a feeling time; we wept, 
and sung, and rejoiced-together. At a subsequent period, the sacra- 
ment was again administered to him by the Rev. J. M’Coll, one of 
my colleagues, who was about to travel for his health, and whom 
Thomas greatly loved; but never expected to see again in the flesh. 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” was his favourite hymn; he 
would pitch the tune, and when we supposed he was almost too 
feeble to speak, he would sing so loud, that the sweet intonations of 
his voice could be heard in the next room. 

Many persons would call in to see him, and while they were 
seated at his bedside, it would frequently appear as if the eloquence 
of heaven flowed from his lips. One of the visitors remarked, “ I 
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have doubted sometimes of the accounts I have read of the happy 
deaths of children; but I am a skeptic no longer.” If he desired 
any thing, and we intimated that there was an impropriety in letting 
him have it, he would yield the point at once. He remarked to his 
mother, that the fact of his having been a dutiful son, afforded him 
a satisfaction he could not express. When his sufferings became in 
any measure acute, he would mourn, and then cry out, “ The will 
of the Lord be done;” and I recollect to have heard him repeat 
these lines, ' 
‘God nothing does or suffers to be done, 


But thou wouldst do thyself, couldst thou but see 
The end of all events as well as he!” 


As the time of his departure drew near, (when speaking of his 
class-mates in Baltimore,) he said, “‘ Give my love to J. D., tell him, 
‘I have suffered no man to take my crown.’ Remember me to my 
dear Boyd; he is the first-fruits of my labour, and he loved me 
dearly. Tell him, ‘I have gone to rest; be faithful and meet me in 
heaven.’ Give my love to Brother Joseph France; tell him, ‘ It has 
pleased the Lord to take me to himself; but he has left him here to 
be a useful man in his Church.’” These were lads about his age, 
with whom he was wont to take sweet counsel. 

In the same proportion that the prospects of his recovery grew 
dark, the prospects of his future felicity grew bright. He would say, 


‘Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, &c.” 


He observed to me, “ My home is over Jordan ;” and to his dear 
mother he remarked, “ The Lord has cleansed my heart.” To the 
sisters, who sat up with him night after night, (for they were very 
kind,) he said, “‘ May the blessing of an obedient son come upon 
you,” (at the same time looking at his mother and myself, and add- 
ing,) “if you say so.” On Saturday morning we saw that he was 
sinking fast into the arms of death; but his soul was untramelled 
by the weakness of his body. He whispered out, “Glory, glory.” 
After this he said but little until near five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Having obtained relief from a violent struggle, his mother said, “ Do 
not fear, or be dismayed, my dear son.” He replied, “O no, no, 
no!” Some of the friends coming in, we commenced singing his 
favourite hymn. He lay in a listening attitude, and at times a smile 
would steal over his countenance. Having finished the hymn, he 
asked for some drink; but on making the attempt, he failed to swal- 
low it ; discovering this, he said, “J shall drink the flowing fountain.” 
Pointing to his mother, he intimated, that he would be her guardian 
angel. He then gave us the parting kiss, and, reaching out his dying 
hand, bade those friends farewell, who were surrounding his bed. 
f asked him, if all was peace, to raise his finger; he did so, and 
having opened his expressive eyes, as if to give the last lingering 
look of love, he immediately afterward, without a struggle, sigh, or 
groan, fell asleep in Jesus. 

The loss of this our eldest son is a heavy stroke, but we regard 
it as a stroke of love. We mourn, we deeply mourn; but grace has 
kept us from murmuring. The most beautiful flower of our little 
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garden has been cut down. We cannot theorize on a subject of this 
kind; experiment will tax our feelings, and test our principles. We 
may say of our child, in conclusion, that he ripened soon, and soon 


he was taken from us. I remain, yours in the best of bonds, © 
James SEWELL. 


For the Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
THE DYING SAINT. 


Let death assail me in all horrid forms 
Of grim menacing, such as would with fear 
Turn pale the mightiest men of daring deeds ; 

Let frightful spectres of infernal mien, 

Dark, huge, and haggard, gather thick around, 
To vent malignant spite, and terrify 
The soul; let all the multifarious pains 
That e’er attack’d a mortal system frail, 

“As lightnings zig-zag dart through clouds high charged, 
Strike through my quiv’ring frame, and agonize 
With torture, head, and heart, and ev’ry limb, 
And piece-meal steal away the vital strength, 
Which, like a chain that slowly wears away, 
Long binds me to the shore where pelting storms 
In fury rage; let these expend their force, 

And ev’ry other torturing engine, wrought 

By demons’ skill, play on this feeble frame :— 
But in that final hour I crave, as boon 

And blessing, all that heart can wish, kind friends 

Who know to soothe by sympathetic care 
The feelings of the one they dearly love; 

The tender wife, with watchful eye to mark 
Each sign of want, and hasten to relieve; 

And children dear, anew to speak their love 
Through weeping eyes; and saints of God, to sing, 
And by their ardent prayers commend the soul 
To Him who bade it live, and to his care 
The loved one, who, in agony of grief, 

A waking angel seems; and more than all 
i crave the strong, abiding faith, which brings 
The heavenly light that shines through all the dark 
Domain of death—and consolation strong, 

Which breaks his power and quenches all his wrath ;— 
And holy angels on their wings of fire 
Near hov’ring round ;—and Jesus, (blessed name !) 
With smiles approving, underneath to lay 
His mighty arm; and quietly, with eye 
Steadfastly fix’d upon the prize, to wait 
The whisper, “ Sister spirit, come away.” 

’Midst friends and scenes like these, with ev’ry care, 

And fear, and fond desire of earthly good, 

In deep oblivion lost,—nor death, nor pains, 

Nor all the powers that rule the world below, 

Can harm whom Heaven kindly deigns to bless. 
As calmly sinks the vital flame of life, 

And vision fails, and chills the purple flood, 

And earthly music dies upon the ear, 

The soul unburden’d now, and unrestrain’d, 
To exercise, ‘midst scenes of pure delight, 
Her noble powers, redeem’d and sanctified, 
Soars to the world of bliss, where all is joy. 
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THE DELUGE. 


Causes and objects of the General Deluge, its history, and the tradi- 
tional evidence corroborating the Mosaic account. 


THE following article is contained in a recent publication entitled, 
“The Sacred History of the World, attempted to be philosophically 
considered, in a series of letters to a son; by Sharon Turner, F. S. 
A. & R. A. 8S. L."—Harpers’ edition. It embraces the subject of 
three letters, and is considered under three distinct heads. 

1. “A few considerations on the causes and objects of the General 
Deluge, and on the state of our historical information concerning it.” 

2. “Ancient traditions of the Deluge in Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Phenicia, Syria, Armenia, and Persia.” 

3. “ Traditions of the Flood in China—in the Parsee Books—in 
the Sanscrit—in Arabia and Turkey—and various nations of South 
America—also in North America and the South Sea Isles.” 

We place these captions here that the remarks of the author may 
be embodied in the form of a regular article, and perused by the 
reader without interruption. We also omit his notes of reference, 
because we have not space to insert them; they can be of little use 
except to such as may have a curiosity to examine the grounds of 
the evidence he adduces, in which cases reference may be had to his 
work. The author proceeds thus :— 


My Dear Sypney,—I have now to call your attention to that 
great event from which our present natural and social worlds have 
more immediately proceeded. 

The anterior state of both was so different from what followed 
the awful revolution which terminated their previous condition, that 
the new order of things had many of the effects of a new creation. 
It established that system of life and course of nature under which 
the human race have ever since been subsisting. It is from the 
deluge that we may date the more direct commencement of the pre- 
sent state and mode of existence, and laws of human life and society ; 
and therefore it deserves some consideration of its cause, objects, 
effects, and evidences. 

It is a waste of ingenuity or labour to seek to account for it by 
natural causes; partial inundations may arise from local circum- 
stances, and partial operations of ordinary agencies; but no existing 
laws could produce a universal destruction, because the regular 
course of nature is to continue as it is, and not to subvert itself. It 
is made to subsist, and to be what we find it to be; and it looks 
like a contradiction which approaches an impossibility, that esta- 
blished laws and agencies can at the same time be both preserving 
and destroying. We may likewise say, that if natural laws could 
then have produced a universal deluge, they would have since re- 
peated the operation with reiterations like the cometary visitations ; 
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but the history of all nations attests, that since the existing records 
of human transactions began, no second general deluge has ever 
taken place. We therefore run no risk of error in referring this 
stupendous incident to a supernatural cause, and that can only have 
been the will, and appointment, and exerted power of that Being, 
who alone can create and destroy; who would never suffer any 
agents to abolish what he meant to continue; by whose omnipotence 
either event is equally producible, but who never causes any thing 
to perish without adequate reasons, and for beneficial results. 
Intelligence like that which has formed the universe amid which 
we are existing, employs its boundless power with as much wisdom 
and goodness when it alters, as when it constructs. We may there- 
fore be certain that it effected this great revolution in its human 
world as an improvement in its condition ; as an advancing stage of 
its grand process; for the benefit of those who were afterward to 
inhabit it; and as an assistant to the progression of human nature at 
large. As death, without any assignment of a fixed mode or time 
of dying, was made the law to all human life; the removal of the 
existing population by an overwhelming flood, was no other altera- 
tion of the previous course of things, than the causing all those to 
die at the same time, and at that particular time, who would have 
inevitably departed at some subsequent though varying periods. It 
brought no more death into the world than had been before attached 
to it. It only caused the individual termination to occur earlier to 
the existing race than would have happened without it. The Deity 
did not choose that the future generations of his human creatures 
should be the offspring of those who had become so contaminated 
by corruption and violence; and whose reproductions would have 
thereby been injurious to themselves and to human nature. Hedid 
not mean that such vices and crimes as had become general should 
be perpetuated, as the character and habit of the human order of 
beings; and therefore he terminated the population which had be- 
come so depraved. In their stead he began a new production of 
mankind, from a particular and single stem, selected out of the pre- 
existing society for that purpose. He observed one family that was 
fit to be the new founders of a fresh series of human nature, consist- 
ing of one aged parent and three maturing sons. He preserved these, 
with their wives, in a spacious vessel, built under his direction, with 
such of the animal genera as he intended should spread again their 
species over the new surface that would be formed. The safety 
of these chosen survivers having been provided for, the tremendous 
commotion was produced. No detail of the operation has been re- 
corded. Descending rains, and waters bursting up from below, are 
all that is alluded to of the natural means. The discharges from 
the skies continued for forty days, but the waters continued rising 
and rushing onward for one hundred and fifty days, until they 
covered the high hills. Their general elevation above the surface is 
marked as having been fifteen cubits, but the tumultuous movements 
of the agitated waves were so directed, that their torrents swept over 
the mountains during the continuance of their destructive operation ; 
and all that had life on earth perished in their overwhelming violence, 
except the eight persons whom the ark rescued from the catastrophe, 


as it floated on the new-made sea. 
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As a single day’s convulsion and inundation would have been 
sufficient to extinguish human life, the facts that the effusions from 
the skies lasted forty days, that the waters continued rising and pre- 
vailing for one hundred and fifty, and that one hundred and fifty 
more days were afterward occupied in the retiring and subsidence 
of the watery fluid, announce to us that a great process was then in 
operation for other objects than the death of the subsisting popula- 
tion. These objects must have related to the state and structure of 
the earth itself in its habitable surface; and as geological investiga- 
tions show that the present rocks and masses of our surface are 
fragmentary formations of earlier ones, and have been preceded or 
accompanied by great changes, and convulsions, and dislocations, it 
is our duty, and the dictate of our common sense to remember, that 
we have here, in the diluvian catastrophe, an actual period, histori- 
cally recorded, in which events and agitations of this character are 
attested to have taken place. 

Beyond this remark I will not press the consideration here ; but 
no man of science can do justice to his subject, who forgets or dis- 
regards the facts which have been thus preserved for our knowledge. 
It is not indeed within the capacity of every geologist, nor perhaps 
of any one in the present imperfect state of the almost new-made 
science, to discern amid the phenomena which the rocks and remains 
of the earth present to his observing judgment, what were the opera- 
tions and changes which attended the commotions of the deluge. 
But we should not repeat the common error of depreciating what 
we fail to understand, or dismiss that from our consideration which 
we cannot satisfactorily explain. The true is true at all times, 
whether we comprehend or like it, or not; it is therefore a hasty act 
of mind, and not sound judgment, to reject the admission of a deluge 
because it does not suit our pre-adopted theories. It is wiser to 
mistrust them than to disbelieve what has been so authoritatively 
recorded. But such conduct will only be a stimulus to new minds, 
to take up the subject with calmer impartiality, and to endeavor to 
form happier suppositions, to make juster inferences, and to exercise 
a penetrating sagacity, superior to that of their predecessors. These 
results will in time take place. Most of the lastseries of geologists, 
and some of the present, have thought proper to discredit the inter- 
position of the deluge, and have treated the idea of it, and its sup- 
porters, with mingled animosity and contempt. This is to be 
regretted, and will not deter the friends of intellectual religion from 
still desiring to see it in friendly harmony and coalition with real 
scientific knowledge : nothing is done well by their disunion. The 
more you study geology, the more you will be convinced that the 
opponents of the Mosaic deluge have not advanced one single step 
in accounting for the appearances and present state of things with- 
out it, nor will any degree of talent or labor be more successful 
that may choose to disregard it. For as it is an event which has 
really occurred, it will be as impossible to form a true theory of the 
earth without it, as it would be to write an authentic history of 
England, and yet discredit or omit the Roman and Anglo-Saxon or 
Danish invasions. 

Looking up to the Divine will and exerted power as the producing 
cause of the deluge, and considering the objects of its mission to be 
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the termination of a state of human nature which had become ineu- 
rably deteriorated in that form by the existing population ; and to 
be also the commencement of anew generation and diffusion of human 
beings of a superior kind, and from a selected stock, that was the 
least vitiated by the demoralization of the rest, our next considera- 
tion will be directed to its effects, and to see what historical evidences 
yet remain of its occurrence. 

The effects will be of two sorts, those on physical nature, and 
those on the human race; but I will postpone my remarks on these, 
till we have taken a review of the traditions that exist in various 
parts of the world concerning this grand catastrophe; and only 
here observe, that the authentic narrative of it indicates that a space 
of three hundred days elapsed from the commencement of the dis- 
pensation, before all that had been intended and ordained was fully 
accomplished. During this interval, the external characters of the 
awful operation were those of confusion and commotion, and violent 
transmutations. But the confusion was but in outward seeming. 
The commotions, fierce and boisterous as they were in reality, were 
yet all strictly regulated and scientifically directed. The transmu- 
tations, however vast, and apparently for some time most anoma- 
Jous in their dislocations, were all found to have been undergoing 
the most harmonious adaptations, and the most useful and bene- 
volent distribution and arrangement for the future comfort of man- 
kind. Hence, when Noah and his family descended from the ark, 
they found a new earth provided for them, in which all that was 
beautiful and picturesque to the eye, and sublime and elevating to 
the feelings, and rich and beauteous to their comfort and conduct, in 
due time appeared, and has ever since continued to subsist and recur 
for the delight and benefit of human kind. The day of anger and 
terror had passed away, and the new-created surface displayed their 
almighty Sovereign in that aspect, which is to himself the most gra- 
tifying: the aspect of paternal kindness, of condescending guardian- 
ship, and of the most gracious beneficence. 

We will now consider the. notions which prevailed in the world 
on this point of its history, or rather such of them as have been 
noticed by the writers we possess who have alluded to it. We shall 
find them to be very inaccurate and very imperfect, but as almost 
all the ancient writings on the history of these several countries have 
been destroyed, we shall find the information which we can collect, 
although quite sufficient to authenticate the fact of a general deluge, 
yet very wild, incongruous, and scanty. It occurred so long before 
correct and rational history began to be written out of Judea, and 
such a vast quantity of what was composed has been lost for ever to 
us, that it is more remarkable that so many intimations of it can be 
collected, than that more numerous allusions, more just accounts 
cannot now be obtained. Let us take a fair review of them as men 
desirous to ascertain only what is true, and therefore giving to each 
its due weight and estimation, and observing, likewise, what coinci- 
dences they display with the Hebrew history, amid those divergences 
which all traditions, and popular narratives, and foreign representa- 
tions usually exhibit, wherever a solemn record has not been kept 
and faithfully transmitted. The Mosaic document is the only ac- 
count which possesses this character. 

The most ancient account of the deluge, except that of the Pen- 
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tateuch, but much later, which has escaped the ravages of time, is 
the narrative which Berosus has inserted in his Chaldean Annals, 
He lived in the period of the Macedonian dynasties, but what he 
mentions he declares that he compiled from the written documents 
kept at Babylon; so that it is their evidence we are reading when 
we peruse his statement. These described Chronos, one of their 
worshipped deities, as having appeared in a dream to the King Xisu- 
thrus, to apprize him that mankind would be destroyed by a flood ; 
and commanding him to build a naval vessel to contain his relations, 
the necessary food, and also birds and quadrupeds. 

The brief detail which the historian of Chaldea has thus preserved 
of this people’s tradition and public memorials of the event, comes 
nearest of any others to the Hebrew account; and being derived 
from an independent source, and coinciding with it in the most 
essential points of the Divine premonition and causation of the 
preservation of one family, and of the enjoined fabrication of a 
floating ark for that purpose, with the conservation of animals like- 
wise, and even of birds sent out to ascertain the state of the coast, 
this Chaldean record is an impressive testimony to the reality of the 
catastrophe, and of its moral causes. . 

Abydenus was another ancient author, who, in his Median and 
Assyrian History, had notices of the same catastrophe, with some 
circumstances similar to the Chaldean account. We learn from 
Diodorus Siculus, that the Egyptians had likewise preserved a memo- 
ry of it, and discussed their origin from the calamitous event, either 
as having been preserved from its general devastation, or as spring- 
ing up afterward anew from the teeming earth. All these allusions 
imply a universal deluge. 

The destruction of the whole living world, in its primordial times, 
by a deluge to which, as in Egypt, the name of Deucalion was 
attached, was the prevalent opinion in Greece. From him and his 
wife Pyrrha, the human race were stated to have been renewed. 
Individual writers occasionally arose, who confined the incident to 
Greece; but this was not the popular or predominant impression. 
According to that, it was a general destruction of the existing man- 
kind. The Greek mythologist, Apollodorus, details the tradition as 
it was usually accredited, and makes the third generation of men, or 
the Brazen Age, which preceded our Iron one, to have been that 
which so perished ; though, as Deucalion’s antediluvian abode was 
in Greece, he only specifies the local effects there. 

Hesiod inculcated that the second race of mankind had been re- 
moved by the Divine power from the earth, on account of their 
wickedness. Neither account limits the destruction to Grecians 
only, but both apply it to the entire race of men then subsisting, 
called the Second or Silver Generation in the one, and the Brazen 
in the other; both represent the extinction as produced by the 
Divine will, and as followed by a new race or production of 
human kind. 

Lucian shows us that in his time the same ideas and belief were 
prevalent, for he exhibits his misanthrope Timon, as reproaching 
Jupiter for sending in his youthful days, that is, in the most ancient 
period of the world, such a calamity on human kind, and for a 
universal destruction of them by lightning, earthquake, and over- 
whelming waters, preserving only Deucalion in an ark. 
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In his Essay on Dancing, he likewise mentions the ark, in which 
the relics of the human race were preserved. In another of his 
works, his largest dissertation, which has been generally received as 
his, and which there are no satisfactory reasons to ascribe to any 
other, he narrates the Grecian opinions more fully about it. For 
this purpose, it is immaterial by whom they are stated. What we 
desire to know is, what traditions were in general circulation in 
pagan Greece on this subject. We have these at length in this 
treatise, and they correspond with Lucian’s briefer intimations in his 
other compositions. He expressly professes to state the popular 
belief on this subject. In this we find that the deluge was a general 
destruction of all mankind for their wickedness, and by a universal 
flood of waters, and that one family, with several animals, were 
preserved in an ark, and repeopled the earth. 

We have another authentication to us of the same accredited 
traditions in Greece, in the casual intimation of Plutarch, that a dove 
was let out of his ark by Deucalion, to ascertain if the catastrophe 
had ceased. He alludes to this as to a general notion abroad in his 
time, in the same way that he would to any other popular opinion. 
He refers to it as an illustration of his argument, which, in this 
treatise, was on the mental powers of the animated races. 

Plato has also incidentally left us an admission that a universal 
deluge, and only one, was the public opinion of Greece, for he in- 
troduces the Egyptian priest who meant to controvert it, as thus 
representing it. Solon is here exhibited as having the same belief 
with his countrymen, and therefore it is clear that the popular idea 
was that also of the wisest and greatest men in Greece, in the sixth 
century before the Christian era. The Egyptian proceeds to tell 
him that there had been many, on the authority of the priesthood of 
the Nile; but that before “this mighty deluge,” a great state and city 
of the Athenians, with a vast population and splendid history, had 
existed. This looks like an exaggerated tradition of some part of 
the antediluvian history, as all that was placed before Deucalion, 
by any one may have been. But it was what Solon and the Greeks 
had never heard of, and therefore the Egyptian detailed it to him as 
new history, and Plato preserves it as so narrated. No casual 
allusion can give a stronger testimony to the fact, that Deucalion’s 
deluge was then considered by all Greece as a universal desolation, 
and as the only deluge. Plato, in another work, mentions the same 
catastrophe in the same meaning, and as implying the same extent 
of destruction. 

Aristotle seems to have been one of those who thought that the 
general tradition ought to be contracted into a local inundation of 
Greece only. Yet, asif aware that the public impression was against 
him, he does not choose to commit himself by explicitly declaring 
that it extended no farther. On the contrary, the words he has 
selected to employ give it a greater diffusion, for he introduces the 
qualifying adverb “ chiefly.” He says, “It chiefly happened about 
Greece.” ’ 

The Arundelian Marbles have the deluge of this Deucalion briefly 
inscribed on them, and state that he fled to Athens from the Ly- 
coris; which is the mountain on which Lucian mentions that he was 
saved. 


The Athenians believed that the flood retired from the land 
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through a cavity in their district, over which their ancestors had 
erected a sacred building. Pausanias notes this. ‘They made this 
event the subject of an annual ceremony. ‘This is a striking cor- 
roboration of the fact of the general belief of the deluge; though 
national vanity chose to follow its usual course, of localizing among 
themselves the memorial of its departure. 

These authorities are quite sufficient to prove that the public 
opinion in Greece, transmitted from age to age on this subject, was, 
that the deluge of Deucalion was a universal catastrophe, whatever 
other notions any particular author or district may have formed, as 
better suiting other wishes or conjectures. Deucalion was usually 
placed at the very beginning of the present human race ; for he was 
always made the son of Prometheus, whom Hesiod represents as the 
framer of the female sex. The poet of the Argoneutice describes 
Deucalion as the first founder of cities; the first builder of temples 
to the gods, and the first king. 

It is acurious connection with the Mosaic intimations of the dilu- 
vian ancestors of the renewed human kind, that Prometheus was 
considered by the Grecian poets as the son of Japetus. Japheth or 
Japet, is the child of Noah, from whom the Greeks and other nations 
descended. There is in this Greek genealogy a substitution of the 
great-grandson for the grandfather, making Deucalion the second 
descendant of him who was the son of the preserved patriarch; but 
this is only one of those confusions and mistakes, from lapse of 
time, of the real circumstances, which so commonly distinguish tra- 
dition from authentic history. The Grecians, in their genealogical 
chronology, placed the deluge under the great-grandson, who may 
have so moved into and settled in Thessaly, and from thence have 
gone to Athens, instead of under the actual ancestor, his grandfather, 
who was with Noah in the ark. 

Pindar, in one of his Olympic odes, refers to the same catastrophe, 
and in words whose just meaning implies the idea of a general de- 
struction of mankind. 

We have not the ancient traditions of the Romans on this subject. 
But Ovid gives us at great length the notions which he patronized 
and versified upon it in the reign of Augustus; and as poets who 
write to please, generally adopt the most popular ideas on the topics 
they select, we may take his statement as a representation of what 
was then circulating among his countrymen, and especially the higher 
order, for he was a courtly author in this respect. ; 

Pliny expressly alludes to the deluge, as an actual occurrence. 
He speaks of it as we should do, as a well-known and understood 
era, and as a general overwhelming; for Joppa was in Syria, and 
not in Greece. Mela and Solinus also notice it as if it had been of 
this kind, a universal one. : 

We may infer that the Phenicians had preserved some memory 
of this catastrophe by their tradition of it at Joppa, and by the fact 
that it was noticed by Hieronymus the Egyptian, in his Phenician 
Annals. That it was an object of public belief in Syria, we learn 
from Lucian’s account of its temple at Hierapolis. The narrative 
there coincided with the Grecian account. But the people of this 
city ascribed the foundation of their sacred edifice to Deucalion; 
and added, that the chasm in the ground, over which it was built, 
had absorbed the waters from the earth: ascribing to their country 
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that local deliverance from them, which Athens appropriated to her 
own land, and which the Syrians here commemorated in a similar 
manner ; by erecting a temple over the presumed place of their de- 
parture. 

It was a natural consequence, both of such an event and of the 
transmitted remembrances of it, that some countries would claim to 
be the locality, where the preserving vessel rested as the tempestu- 
ous waters subsided. Parnassus was the mountain reported in part 
of Greece to be the place where those who escaped were saved. 
But the highest point of the Armenian chain was supposed by others 
to be the station on which they descended from the ark. An an- 
cient writer related that the person preserved went from Armenia 
into Syria. Such pretensions are farther evidences of the diffusion of 
the persuasion, that.a catastrophe like this had occurred to mankind. 

Mount Ararat in Armenia has obtained the distinction from most 
writers of being the position to which Moses alluded in his words, 
* And the ark rested upon the mountains of Ararat.” 

Among the ancient Persians, the orthodox Magi believed the deluge 
to have extended over the whole earth, while some of the sects of 
their superstitions disputed or doubted its universality. 

The preceding historical traditions were those of the ancient 
world: if we extend our view from these to the modern nations who 
have become prominent around us, we shall find that similar im- 
pressions have also prevailed among them, although more mingled 
with fantastic absurdities, in proportion to the inferiority of their in- 
tellectual cultivation, and to the extravagance of their popular 
superstitions. 

The Chinese literature has several notices of this awful catas- 
trophe. The Chou-king, the history of China written by Confucius, 
opens with a representation of their country being still under the 
effect of the waters. The opposing school of the Tao-see also 
speaks of the deluge as occurring under Niu-hoa, whom they make 
a female. The seasons were then changed: day and night con- 
founded: great waters overspread the universe, and men were re- 
duced to the condition of fishes. Other Chinese writers refer to the 
same event. The modern Parsees or Guebres have succeeded to 
the Magi of antiquity in their fire worship, and to many of their ideas. 
Their mussulman conquerors drove them out of Persia; but they 
have found a home on the northwestern shores of the Indian penin- 
sula, where they pursue their peculiar system. 

In one of their sacred books attached to their Zendavesta, the 
deluge is wildly but obviously alluded to. 

The ancient and venerated books of the Hindoos, in their Sanscrit 
literature, distinctly and copiously commemorate this destruction. 
It forms a prominent part of their great and revered poem, the 
Mahabharat. It is also the subject of the first of their Puranas, 
the sacred writings which they revere next to the Vedas, entitled 
Matsya, or the Fish. In the eighth book of the Bhagawata Purana, 
it is also narrated at length, with true Hindoo peculiarities ; but the 
account is remarkable for making eight persons the number of those 
who were preserved. It is also noticed in others of their venerated 
Puranas. 

Mohammed has preserved the traditions of the old Arabians 
about it in his Koran, in which it is mentioned in several] chapters, 
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and as sent from Heaven as a punishment to mankind. The Turk- 
ish writers have also their peculiar narrations about it. 

We know as yet but little of the African mind, or ancient history 
of Africa. Yet in one of its nations, the memory of a deluge has 
been found to have been preserved. 

As the American continent had been possessing for ages a variety 
of populations in different states of civilized and savage life, unknown 
to the rest of mankind, and maintaining no relations with them be- 
fore Columbus revealed the new world to the old one; it is a natural 
inquiry of our curiosity if any traditions of the deluge existed there. 
To our surprise we find them in every part. Yet I would correct 
this expression, because the awful event being an actual truth, it 
would be surprising if no intimation of it could be traced there. It 
is therefore quite natural, and it indicates to us the reality ‘of the 
catastrophe, that both in South and North America. traditions pre- 
vail about it, sometimes whimsical indeed in the circumstances, but 
decided as to the fact. 

The ancient inhabitants of Chili, the Araucanians, make the flood 
a part of their historical remembrances. The Cholulans, who were 
in the equinoctial regions of New Spain before the Mexicans arrived 
there, preserved the idea of it in a fantastic form in their hierogly- 
phical pictures. The Indians of Chiapa, a region in those parts, 
had a simpler narrative about it. ‘The Mexicans, in their peculiar 
paintings, which constituted their books and written literature, had 
an expressive representation of the catastrophe. The nations con- 
tiguous to them, or connected with them, had similar records of it, 
and depict the mountain on which the navigating pair who escaped 
were saved. It isstill more interesting to us to find, that the natives 
of the province of Mechoacan had their own distinct account of it, 
which contained the incident of the birds that were Jet out from the 
ark to enable Noah to judge of the habitable condition of the earth. 
These people had also applied another name to the preserved in- 
dividual, Tezpi, which implies a different source of information for 
what they narrated. The belief of a flood has also been found to 
exist in the province of Guatimala. It was also in Peru and Brazil. 

We learn from Humboldt, to whom we owe so much knowledge 
of all sorts of the natives of South America, that the belief prevailed 
among all the tribes of the Upper Oroonoko, that at the time of 
what they call “the Great Waters,” their fathers were forced to have 
recourse to their boats to escape the general inundation. The Ta- 
manaiks add to their notions of this period, their peculiar ideas of 
the manner in which the earth was repeopled. Upon the rocks of 
Encamarada figures of stars, of the sun, of tigers, and of crocodiles, 
are traced, which the natives connected with the period of this de- 
luge. Humboldt appropriately remarks, that similar traditions exist 
among all the nations of the earth, and, like the relics of a vast 
shipwreck, are highly interesting in the philosophical study of our 
species. . 

Ideas of the same sort existed in the Island of Cuba, and Kotzebue 
found them among the rude Pagans of Kamtschatka, at the ex- 
tremity of the Asian continent. The Peruvians preserved the 
memory of a general.destruction, as far as their own country was 
concerned, .which their neighbors, the Guancas and others, also 
entertained. In Brazil, there were also various traditions of the 
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diluvian catastrophe, which, though agreeing in fact, differed in the 
circumstances attending it. In Terra Firma it was also floating in 
the popular memory, and equally so among the Iroquois in Canada, 
and at the mouth of the St.. Lawrence. 

The Arrawak Indians, near the Essequibo and Mazaworry 
rivers, have preserved traditions both of the separate creation of the 
first male and female, and also of the deluge; and describe it as 
caused by the demoralization of mankind. 

In North America we find in the various Indian tribes or nations, 
who spread over it, some memorial intimations of this great event. 
Captain Beechey found that the natives of California had a tradition 
of the deluge. The Koliouges, on the northwest coast of America, 
have also peculiar notions upon it. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
heard it fromthe Chippewyams. The idea prevailed, but with fan- 
tastic additions, among the Cree Indians. Mr. West heard a similar 
account from the natives who attended his school on the Red river. 
In Western or New Caledonia, which was an unexplored country 
beyond the rocky mountains in these parts till Mr. Harmon visited 
them, he found a vague and wild tradition of the same catastrophe, 
with the singular addition of a fiery destruction. 

In the’ islands of the South Sea, whose population had no con- 
nection with the North American Indians, the belief of the deluge 
was preserved among them. Ancient traditions of it exist in the 
Sandwich Islands in various shapes. In Tahiti, it was ascribed to 
the displeasure of the Deity at human misconduct. It was mentioned 
in Eimeo, and in a diffuser shape in Raiatea. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In conformity to a resolution of the late General Conference to 
continue the Magazine and Review, we have proceeded to issue the 
April number. The series, it will be recollected, was interrupted 
by the destruction of the Book Concern by fire; and the number 
for April, which was printed and ready for distribution, was 
destroyed, together with the copy from which it was made up. The 
present number is consequently of entirely other materials, and is 
sent out, not as the April number, or any part of it, but only to fill 
its place, that the regular series may be continued. The general 
character and design of this periodical may be found in the pros- 
pectus at the commencement of the series. As nothing has occurred 
of sufficient importance to justify any material change in the course 
therein pointed out, it is unnecessary at this time to say any thing 
on that subject. Assoon as the present number can be despatched, 
we shall proceed to prepare one for July, and then for October, 
that the course may be brought up as soon as possible. Meantime 
the agents will publish the copies that may be wanting of the Jan- 
uary number to supply those who may not have received them, and 
volumes for new subscribers. The inconveniences we labour under 
at present, and the necessity of hurrying out the first numbers, in 
order to bring up the series, will, we hope, be an apology for any 
defects which may be detected in the execution of the work, and 
also induce our friends to aid init by furnishing suitable and timely 
contributions for its pages. 











